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PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
Prepayment or Postace.—The postage of this 
Journal is “six cents a year, if paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance ;” but this means payment at the 
office of delivery to each subscriber, and not at Lan- 
caster. We occasionally receive six cents with the 
dollar for subscription, to pay the postage here. We 
cannot do this: and subscribers will please bear in 
mind that the prepayment of postage is to be made 
to the Post Master of the post office from which 
they receive the Journal, and not to the Editor. 








Puita, Hien Scuoor Journat: This is a neat pe- 
riodical, in newspaper form, published monthly at 
207, South 4th st., Philadelphia. It has now reach- 
ed the fourth number, and is devoted to the inter- 
ests of education, in Philadelphia, particularly as 
connected with the institution whose name it bears. 
Much of the matter is original, and all seems to be 
sound and well chosen. Communications to be ad- 
dressed through Box 2283, Philadelphia Post Office. 
Terms, sixty cents a year, when mailed. 





Noricrs or Scnoors 1n tae Loca Parers.—We 
see that some County Superintendents, especi- 
ally those of Bucks and Clinton, insert in the coun- 
ty papers, brief but plain notices of their school 
visitations, and of what they discover, either for 
commendation or the reverse. It strikes us that 
this must have a good effect. If the people cannot 
be induced to visit the schools, the result of the Su- 
perintendents visitation can thus be laid before them, 
and the true state of affairs be generally made 
known. The proceeding, however, requires great 


caution, and the utmost kindness as well as impar- 
tiality in the officer. 





Reports to County SuperintenpEeNnTs’ CONvEN- 
tion: The reports made to the County Superinten- 
dents’ Convention at Reading, will appear in the 
October number. They are excluded from this by 
the proceedings of the Chambersburg meeting. 


JEFFERSON Co.: Superintendent M’Elhose designs 
opening a School for Teachers, in the Brookville 
Academy, the latter part of this month, and then to 
be succeeded by a two week’s Institute. There will 
be no charge for Instruction. 





Cursrer co.: The new Superintendent of this 
county is at work. A large Institute convened at 
Kennett Square on the 13th of July, and continued 
one week. Over 150 Teachers are said to have been 
in attendance and to have had a good time of it.— 
And on the 24th of last month, (August) another 
week’s Institute was called at Phoenixville. This 
is the way to stir up the outskirts, Doctor. 





Buair co.: Mr. Dean, the new Superintendent of 
this county has called an Institute to commence at 
Hollidaysburg, on Monday, September 7, and to 
continue one week. This is the first sign of life, for 
years, in Blair. : 





York co.: A spirited meeting was held in 
Chanceford township, on the 3d of August, Dr. 
Blair seems determined to arouse the “lower end” 
of his county; and, judging from the effect of this 
meeting, he will soon succeed. The people there 
only need to have the case properly stated to them. 





Reapine: The Board of Controllers of Reading 
have resolved to open a Female High School, though 
on asmall scale for the present. They will no doubt 
soon put it on an equal footing with their fine Male 
High School, and thus complete their system of in- 
struction. There can be no backward movement in 
a measure of this kind. 

Lesanon: A clever Common School building is 
in progress of erection in the borough of Lebanon 
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Contrary to the expectation of most, the late | 
Normal School Lawseems to manifest great vitality, \expired and in the absence of any better or any an- 


even at this early period of its existence. The re- | 
markable meeting held at Millersville on the 22d) 
ult., to promote the enlargement of the Lancaster 


noone ~ 


REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY. Se. 1. 
The first term of the County Superintendency has 


thoritative statement of its results, we propose to of- 
fer a somewhat statistical review of the subject. In 


\doing so, the counties will be considered in alpha- 


county Normal School, there located, into an Insti- | 
‘tional condition, aud especially as affected by the 


tution to meet all the requirements of the law, prov- 
ed that the second District willsoon “ have her house 
in order.” In this Number we had hoped to present 
a full report of thesayings and doings on that memo- 


betical order, in reference to their present educa- 


operations of an office which all admit to be the 
most prominent feature in the common school sys- 
tem, at the present time. This is due alike to the 


rable oceasion; but must delay it till next month, | past and the future. Whatever has been well done 
It is enough now to say that, come what will, Lan-|Sould be known, that it may be acknowledged and 
caster, York and Lebanon will do their duty in this | imitated ; while failures should also be pointed out, 
poe their causes, that their recurrence may be, if 


great work, and that at an early day. 


Last week we were informed that a company of possible, avoided. 


intelligent and enterprising gentlemen of Franklin 


In making this review, the common school system 


county, have purchased the spacious and valuable | will be considered merely as a means of producing 
buildings formerly occupied by Marshall College, at |Cettain results; and consequently those results will 
Mercersburg, with the grounds (24 acres,) for a|#lone be regarded as the tests of the system, under 
|the administration of the County Superintendency. 


Normal School for the seventh District. 


We have already alluded to the noble enterprize | 


of Mr. Crozer, of Chester, Delaware co., in erecting | 


What are those results? Of course the reply is :— 
More and better instruction of the children of the 


& building for the Training of Teachers, at a cost of | State :—more and better ; both are to be considered. 


some $50,000. Whether this will be brought under | 
the State Law or not, weare not informed ; 


shows the fast hold this subject has taken of public | reliable. 


attention. 
It is said that certain influences are at work to/| 


establish a Normal School under the act, at Lewis-| reliable. 


burg, in Union county, for the sixth District ; and we 
hear of several other promising demonstrations. 

It would thus seem as if the project were about to 
mature, even more rapidly than the most sanguine 
had anticipated. That it will eventually go into op- | 
eration, to an extent equal to the wants of the sys- 
tem, we never doubted; for it is an out growth of 
that system, and in strict accordance with the indi- 
cations and wants of the times. But that it should 
begin to grow so soon we had hardly hoped, and are 
delighted to see. 

THE CHAMBERSBURG MEETING. 

This was one of the most remarkable meetings in 
the history of the State Association. The very 
smallest since the first, it was yet one of the most 
spirited and interesting. The reportsand topics of 
discussion were few, yet the discussions and sessions 
seemed to engage the full attention of the members 
present. Few of the citizens of Uhambersburg or 
of Franklin county seemed te be aware of its ses- 
sions ; yet those who did attend were evidently inte- 
rested and were of the right kind: at any rate their 
attention to the wants, and even the pleasures of the 
members, has never been surpassed. In every re- 
spect, therefore, the meeting was a remarkable one ; 
but we hope never again to see so much done and so 
much enjoyed, by so few. 





The published statistics of our system, though im- 


but it| proving, have never been and are not yet perfectly 


Still, making all due allowance both for 
| their errors and incompleteness, they show an ap- 
proximation towards the truth which is somewhat 
This is especially the case when the sta- 
tistics of the same county are examined for a series 


of years; for the presumption, in that case, is, that 


as the statistics of each year in the series come from 


|the same sources, a like proportion of accuracy may 


|be supposed to run through them all, and be found 
in the general result. 

To determine, therefore, the increase or the de- 
crease in the quantity of instruction in each county, 
we can think of no better tests than to ascertain 
“the whole number of pupils in school” and the 
“duration of instruction” in the county each year, 
during the first term of the Superintendency; and 
from these data to show the proportion of progress, 
if any, in the amount of instruction, as compared 
with the statistics under those heads, the year be- 
fore the commencement of the Superintendency.— 
For, if more pupils have been brought into school 
and they have also been in attendance a longer time, 
than before, certainly the conclusion must be, that 
more instruction, such as it have may been, has been 
imparted. 

As to the kind of instruction, the question, deter- 
minable by the statistics of the system, is much more 
difficult. There is no column in any of the tables 
expressly showing results in this respect. Probably 
the one which gives the nearest indication, is that 
which exhibits the “ salaries of Teachers,” and their 
comparative advance; it being now a growing, if 























not a general sentiment, that quia ‘qeiabire © com-| 
mand better salaries than bad ones. In this re- 
spect, of course, local circumstances have a large 
influence ; but when we compare a county, year af. 
ter year, with itself, and find an advance or station- 
ary state of affairs on this material point, within the 
period under consideration, it will be fair to conclude 
that the administrative agency also under consider- | 
ation, has been efficient or remiss in the same pro- 
portion. 

It may be said that the test statistics, now pro- 
posed, are subject to certain causes of disturbance 
which detract materially from their reliability. For 
instance, that the severity of the two past winters 
prevented the attendance of large numbers of child- 
ren, and thus diminished the aggregate; that the 
general improvement in educational matters has 
caused the erection of many new school houses, and 
thus decreased the duration of teaching, by absorb- | 
ing the means of districts in that direction ; that the | 
increased cost of living has added to the necessary 
compensation of teaching, and that mere increase of 
salaries is not, therefore, a full proof of increased 
ability ; that the incréase of population is not to be 
lost sight of,&c. But the reply is that these and most 
of the other disturbing causes that can be named, 
are either general over the State, and therefore their 
detracting effect on the result is also general ; or if 
local, they are locai to a whole county, and there- 
fore no fair obstacle to a comparison of the county 
with itself, at the different periods named, so long 
as they are fairly taken into the account. 

For these reasons, in reviewing each county, the 
number of pupils in school, the duration of teaching, 
and the average salaries of male and female teach- 
ers will be assumed as the best tests, and will be giv- 
en for the year ending June 1, 1853, (the last year 
in which a general table was made out before the 
Superintendency went into effect.) and those ending 
June 1, 1855, and 1856, and 1857, with a statement 
of the increase, if any, during that period. 








The consideration of the efficiency of the County 
Superintendency in the production of so much of 
these results may be discovered, will also be unavoid. 
able. In making this estimate the fitness of the of- 
ficer will be alluded to under the head of profession- 
al qualifications,—that is whether or not a practical 
Teacher; adequacy of compensation, in reference to 
the size of the county and duties to be performed ; 
efficiency, as evinced by the holding of Institutes and 
the use of other means for the improvement of 
Teachers; and the use cf means, so far as in his 
pcwer, to arouse public attention to the condition and 
improvement of the schools. Under some of these 
heads, of course, little statistical certainty can be 
obtained; but enough is known, from reliable 
sources, to lead to pretty reliable conclusions on all 
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For this purpose aiid in this manner, then, the 
|proposed review will be commenced in the Octdber 
No. of this Journal, and will be rapidly carried on 
in succeeding numbers, so as to be completed in a 
few months. This procedure is due to all,—to the 
originators of the Superintendency, to the officers 


‘themselves, to the counties and to the rising gener- 


ation. All have an interest in knowing the result 
of the experiment, and the means of rendering it, if 
possible, still more beneficial. The conclusions ar- 
rived at shall, wherever practicable, be based on of- 
ficial returns; but where these fail, we shall make 
use of our own general knowledge of the subject.— 
The time has arrived when this most important 
duty should be performed, and in the absence of 
any, better agency, we shall endeavor to discharge it 
without fear, favor or affection. 





‘Book Xx otices. 





Common Scnoot Geocraruy : An elementary Treatise on 
Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. For 
the use of Schools; illustrated by many copper-plates 
and electrotyped maps, and embellished with numerous 
fine engravings. ‘The whole prepared under the direction 
of D. M. Warren. The maps by James H. Young. 100 
pages 4to. Philadelphia. H. Cowperthwait & Co. 1857. 
This book is designed to be introductory to Warren’s 

weil known “ Physical Geography ;” a work whose cordial 
reception has established its claim to the front rank ; and it 
has several concessions to the advancing state of the science 
which we like. The text part of it is not in the form of 
question and answer, though there are numerous questions 
on the maps. It takes the proper distinction between Math- 
ematical, Physical and Political Geography; and in treat- 
ing of descriptive ge graphy, which, of course, occupies 
the greater part of the book, it not only notices the 
differences of climate, &c., but gives, as far as known, the 
causes. It also pays particular attention to Commerce, the 
course of which is illustrated by two maps exclusively de- 
voted to that subject; and concludes with a treatise on 
map-drawing, a Pronouncing vocabulary, and several valu- 
able Statistical Tables. 
book. 


It is,, beyond all question, a good 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MANUAL OF GreoGRA PHY, designed 
for Junior Classes. By James Monteith. A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co., New York. 1857. 


This book is intended to occupy a place between the 
* First Lessons’ and the ** Manual”? in the National Geo- 
graphical Series, of which ** MeNally’s System of Geogra- 
phy ” is the highest work. Itis a good book of its class, 
contains a great deal in a small space, and is well illustra- 
ted with maps and plates. 


FAMILIAR ScIENCE; or the scientific explanation of the 
principles of Natural and Physical Science, and their 
practical and familiar application to the employments and 
necessities of common life. Illustrated with upward; of 
160 engravings. By David A. Wells, A. M., &c.—with a 


copious index; $vo.—566 pages—Childs & Peterson, Phila- 
delphia. 1856. 


This larger work is not intended to supersede, in the 
schools, the smaller but widely known work on the same 
subject, of Rev. Dr. Brewer, as revised by R. EF. Peterson ; 





of them. 


but is designed fora more extended system of instruction 
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and as a work of general reference. As such, it seems ad- 
mirably to supply a want of the times; and it can be con- 
sulted by no one without benefit. 


FAMILIAR AsTRONOMY ; Or, an introduction to the study of 
the Heavens. Illustrated by celestial maps and upwards 
of 200 finely executed engravings, to which is added a 
treatise on the globes and a comprehensive astronomical 
dictionary. For the use of Schools, Families and private 
Students. By Hannah M. Bouvier, 499 pages 8vo. Childs 
& Peterson. Philadelphia. 1857. 

Among the many works, for youth, on Astronomy, we 
know of none to prefer to this. The arrangement of the 
parts is natural and progressive, the style is clear, and the 
illustrations are admirable. In addition to this, the work 
contains all the recent discoveries in the science to which it 
relates, and will therefore be found as useful for reference as 
for study ; equally adapted to the Libaray and the school 
desk. 


ILLusTRaTEeD Scnoot History or THE Unitep States 
and the adjacent parts of America, from the earliest dis- 
coveries to the present time, &c. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
A. M., &c. 460 pages 12mo. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 1897. 


This is a good book. While it avoids those smal! facts 
and fragmentary statements which are never remembered 
out of school, it seeks to imprint the great leading events of 
history oa the mind by a graphic description, and to people 
them with living acting men by brief but well drawn narra- 
tives of their lives and actions. The style 1s clear and at- 
traetive, the illustrations good and sufficiently numerous, 
and the mechanical execution superior. 


Text Book or Geometricat Drawina, abridged from the 
8vo. edition, for the use of schools, and with an introduc- 
tion to Isometrical Drawing and an Essay on Linear Per- 
spective and Shadows: with 48 Steel Piates—new edi- 
tion. By William Minifie, Architeet-—146 pages 12mo. 
Published by the Author. Baltimore. 15.47. 


This is a new edition of the abridgment of the Author's 
well known and approved larger work, which has its place 
in the schools of this and other counties as a standard book. 
The more genera] study of the beautiful and useful branch 
to which it is devoted, will be of great advantage to the 
schools as well as a benefit to the public, and may be effect- 
ed by the use of the text book now offered. 


NATIONAL ARITHMETIC on the inductive system, combin- 
ing the Analytical and Synthetic methods ; forming a com- 
plete course of higher Arithmetic. By Benjamin Green- 
leaf, A. M., &c. New Electrotype Edition, with additions 
and improvement. 444 pages 12mo. R. S. Davis & Co., 
Boston. 1857. 


The ** National Anthmetic”’ having stood the test of trial 
in the schools since 1835, now comes forth with all the cor- 
rectious and improvements suggested by that test, by the in- 
termediate growth of the science, and by the author’s more 
colarged experience and study. It will of course receive 
the approval of its old friends, and, unless we are much de- 
ceived, will now gain many new ones. 

NaTIonat Serres: Pronouncing Speller—Second Reader— 


Third Reader. By Richard G. Parker & J. M. Watson. 
A. 3S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1597. 


These works with the * Word Builder,’’ already publish- 
ed and in approved use, and which may be called the First 
Reader of the Seiies, and the * fourth,” which is soon to 
appear, will complete a series that has been pionounced by 





| Official. 
DF, giptongpeeteibeanipecioni 4 ; - 

DEPARTMENT OF*COMMON SCHOOLS, 
| Haraispurec, September, 1857. 


DECISIONS. 
Deduction for prompt payment of tar: Directors have no 
| authority to allow a deduction of five per cent, or any oth- 
jer amount, for prompt payment of school tax. That provi- 
ce of the law of 1849, was omitted in the act of 1854.— 
The collector's warrant is broad enough and strong enough 
| to ensure the payment of all taxes that the directors do not 
| chose to exonerate. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Explanatory : Superintendents will be guided by the for- 
mal instructions of the Department, and not by reports of 
casual public addresses ; which from the nature of the case, 
are liable to misapprehension,and to be inaccurately reported. 


Permanent Certificates: The first three years of the Coun- 
ty Superintendency, were years of experiment, and errors 
of administration were naturally to be expected. The act 
of 1854 inaugurated an entirely new system of common 
school operations, especially as regarded the examination 
| of teachers. But owing to the wide difference in the rela- 
| tive professional qualifications and judgment of the first 
|corps of Superintendents, there were radical differences in 
the respective standards of attainment and skill to entit'e an 
| applicant to the permanent certificate. Some Superiotend- 
|ents, also, possessed more firmness and decision, while oth- 
ers feared to give offence and create undue opposition, by 
|a rigid adherence to the instructions of the Department.— 
| Tee cause of education was much more backward in some 
counties than in others ; and in sume instances, it was un- 
| fortunately the case that first class’ certificates were granted 
to incompetent teachers, from favoritism, or to accommodate 
influential directors. In addition to this, some Superintend- 
ents received noue but first class certificates, and of course 
could issue no others; and even the best and most cautious 
| Superintendents discovered, in the course of time, that they 
| had made mistakes in their estimates of teachers’ qualifica- 
tions. 
| It results from these various causes, that a considerable 
}number of teachers hold the permanent certificate, whose 
| qualifications do not entitle them to it; especially in that 
essential item, the “art of teaching.”? In order to protect 
| the public, and vindicate the school system, it is obligatory 
| upon Superintendents, under the provisions of the 41st sec- 
tion of the act of 1854, to vacate or annul all such certifi- 
cates when discovered; and if the holders desire to continue 
in the vocation, to substitute a temporary certificate of the 
proper grade. 

To facilitate this exchange, a new edition of the perma- 
| nent certificate has been prepared, considerably modified in 
| style and appearance, and wil! be mailed to Superintendents 
| about the time this notice reaches them. They will deliver 
| the new style of certificate, withoutfa re-examination, to all 
| such holders of the old style as they are satisfied, from what 
| they know of their qualifications, are fairly entitled to it. In 
|all other instances, they are instructed to require a re-exa- 
mination, and grant such certificates as the result may jus- 
tify. The safety and success of the school system require 
that the standard of qualification should be high. In all 
cases a want of tact and skillin the “art of teaching” 
will be a fata! objection to the issuing of the permanent cer- 
tificate, no matter how great the superiority of mere schol- 
arship may be. 

Temporary Certificate: A new edition of the temporary 
certificate, slightly modified, will be printed and mailed at 
the same time, and can be substituted for the old form, as 
fast as circumstances will permit. 

Elementary Branches: There is a prevalent disposition 
amongst holders of the temporary certificate, to extend their 
studies to branches not named in it, including even modern 
languages and the classics, and have them inserted by the 
Superintendent, while the figures in the elementary branches 
are not higher than medium; under the impression, appa- 
rently, that this addition to their accomplishments would 
look more respectable, and increase their chances for profit- 




















competent judges who have critically examined it, to be 
equal to any yet published. Their appearance and mecha- 


nical execution, are far superior to those of the old “ Park- 


able employment. This impression is erroneous, and the 
practice is not to be commended, because : 

Ist. The great want of the times is a practical education. 
2d. The great defect in education, at the present day, is 





er’s Series ” 





want of thoroughness. 
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3d. Wherever else “‘ smatterers” may be tolerated, they 
cannot be afforded in the common schools ;—where, above 
all other places, the instruction imparted, whether in the 
elementary or higher branches, should bear the impress of 
genuine merit. 

4th. Such enlarged certificates, if intended for private 
schools, are of no official value ; and if intended for the pub- 
lic schools, would fail of their object, as the higher class of 
schools is not sufficiently numerous to afford employment 
to atithe of the applicants who would thus present them- 
selves. And if it were otherwise, such certificates would 
carry with them their own condemnation, and defeat their 
intended purpose. 

Thoroughness in the elementary branches is of paramount 
importance, and 1s earnestly enjoined upon Superintendents 
and Teachers. 

County Institutes: Wherever Superintendents have had 


no experience in conducting Institutes, they should secure | 


the best assistance that their influence or resources can com- 
mand. After the ice is once broken, they can rely upon 
themselves and their principal teachers to a good purpose.— 
But a great deal depends upon a right start; and to ignore 
or discard the assistance of experienced instructors would 
be as unphilosophical and impolitic, as for the unfledged 
teacher to work his own way in the school room, without 
the advantages of either experience or normal training. 
Private Examinations: These have been tolerated here- 
tofore to an injurious extent, and have consumed the time 
and seriously crippled the movements of Superintendents. 
The regularly appointed public examinations are open to 
all applicants, and it is their duty to present themselves in 
their proper district. Superintendents should refuse to make 
private examinations, except for special reasons, and not 
then unless applicants bring a written request from at least 
three members of the board of directors who desire to em- 
ploy them. 





TO DIRECTORS. 


Secretary of the Board: The Secretary, whether appointed 
District Superintendent or not, is the chief executive officer 
of the Board, and as such, he should make it his business 
to see that all needful preparations are duly made for the 
opening of the fall and winter schools. Public notice should 
be given of the time the schools of the district will open, so 
that parents car have the children’s shoes and stockings and 
otier clothing ready, and text books provided, in order that 
pupils may commence punctually on the first day of the term. 
He should see that the school houses are in order, broken 
windows mended, geueral repairs made, and fuel provided. 
Wh ::re the Board have engage! the teachers, the Secretary 
should see that a written contract be entered into with each 
one, so as to avoid dispute and consequent ill-feeling after- 
wards. Blank contracts can readily be procured of the prin- 
ters at the county seat for a mere trifle. They will save 
much labor and insure greater accuracy. The collector and 
treasurer should also be looked after, in order that funds may 
be at hand to punctually meet the teacher’s wages and inci- 
dental expenses. 

This forethought may be a little troublesome, but will 
save a vast deal more of trouble and perplexity in the out- 
come. And at any rate, public duties are of public import- 
ance, and not to be lightly regarded ; and if any incumbent 
is not satisfied with the duties belonging to his position, no- 
thing can be easier than to vacate the post, and permit it to 
be filled by some one who will not shrink !rom its responsi- 
bilities. : 

The Secretary should, however, receive a reasonable com- 
pensation for his services, wherever the resources of the 
district will justify it. 

Uniformity of Tezt-Books: The provisions of the 25th 
Section of the Act of 1854, were intended to secure good 
text-books and exclude poor ones, but more especially to 
establish a local uniformity, for the reason, that without such 
uniformity, pupils cannot be arranged into suitable classes, 
and the different branches taught to the best advantage.— 
Without proper classification, the efforts of the teacher can 
accomplish but little practical good for the school; and the 
school term results in little better than a loss of time and 
money for all parties. Text books are now published in al 
most countless thousands, and book agents are to be found 
everywhere, seeking to introduce them; so that Directors 
cannot justly complain that ample facilities are not farnish- 
ed to their hand, for the discharge of this important branch 
of their official duty. They should make the best selection 


that may be practicable, and then firmly adhere to it until 
fully introduced. But this done, frequent changes are to be 
avoided, and the annual meeting required by the law, only 
used to correct palpable mistakes that may have been made 
in former selections. But Directors should resist importuni- 
ties to introduce the works of one author or publisher mere- 
ly to displace those of another, when the difference between 
the two is practically immaterial. Frequent changes of this 
nature defeat the object of the law, create great disatisfac- 
tion on the part of parents, and prejudice the public against 
the school system ; and are therefore greatly to be depreca- 
ted. The gieater portion of text-books now issued from 
the press, are so nearly equal in substantial merit, that the 
particular series selected is of much less importance than 
the uniformity of such as are used. The great @pendence 
of the school, under all circumstances, must be upon the 
Teacher, not upon the text-book. A good teacher can be 
very successful with an inferior sett of text-books, if he but 
have enough of the same kind to enable him to arrange his 
pupils into classes; while a poor teacher will fail, no matter 
what the character and assortment of books. 


County Superintendent’s postage: The postage on all of- 
ficial letters and documents to and from the Schoo! Depart- 
ment is paid by the Department. But each district should 
defray the expense of its own local correspondence out of 
its own treasury. County Superintendents are not provi- 
ded with funds to pay postage on their home official business, 
which, though made up of small items, amounts to a large 
sum in the course of a year, and becomes oppressive.— 
Teachers, Directors and others, who have occasion to write 
to the County Superintendent on official business > should 
always enclose a three cent stamp to pay the return postage. 
The postage paid by Directors should be duly refunded to 
them out of the District treasury. 





TO TEACHERS. 

Suggestions: Some of the suggestions to Superintendents 
this month, will interest Teachers; and their co-operation 
in the views of the Department, and the movements of Su- 
perintendents, is respectfully invited. The success of tlie 
school system, and the dignity and prosperity of the profes- 
sion, depend upon the impartial fidelity of Superintendents, 
and the voluntary efforts of Teachers to prove worthy of the 
honors and emoluments of their calling. They owe it to 
themselves, to sustain by their influence and approval, the 
rigid but just scrutiny, provided by the law, whose tendency 
and object is to thin their ranks of pretenders, and open a 
wider and richer field for the meritorious, who alone should 
be permitted to eccupy it. Teachers have made extraordi- 
nary efforts towards self-improvement in the last three 
years, and a wonderful reformation has been the result.— 
The coming three years are radiant with promise for them ; 
and they can labor with more of heart and hope than here- 
tofore, under the well-grounded conviction that they are 
slowly but surely building up an independent and honorable 
profession, that shall command the respect and the patron- 
age of the public. But to do this requires that they should 
be true in their allegiance to themselves, and continue to 
practically test their capacity in the crucible of the school- 
room ; seeking no earlier or higher reward than stern expe- 
rience may justify. This may be tedious now, but the hon- 
est common sense of the people of Pennsylvania will not 
fail, in the end, to appreciate and reward the deserving 
teacher; and will as certainly discard the incompetent and 
unworthy. Teachers who are conscious of improperly hold- 
ing the permanent certificate, should seek an early opportu- 
nity to surrender it, and receive one that shall be a true cri- 
terion of their professional! qualifications. They will be 
gainers in the outcome. ‘ 





Original Communications. 





VARIATION OF THE COMPASS. 

Mr. Burrowes: In the March number of the 
Journal, there was an article on the Variation of the 
Compass, which I intended to notice, but have been 
irevented by various causes until now. 

There is much force in the suggestion, that there 





should be one commission to test and correct the 
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marked meridian lines in every county in the State, 
The table of variations given by Mr. Waring proves 
that there is error in some of them; otherwise the 


whole matter of variation is in utter darkness, and | 


we must begin at the beginning, in order to obtain 
any correct knowledge concerning it. We have 
heretofore thought, that, at equal distances from the 
line of no variation, the needle will be deflected 
equally, in all stations, no matter what may be the 
difference of latitude. But, if the meridians are cor- 
rectly marked, and the variation at the different 
counties correctly reported, it is not so. As facts 
are the basis upon which we reason, and from which 


| Eastern Lowa, who allege that the variation there is 
going East. That it is now, in Linn co., Iowa, 
about 11 degrees East. 

After diligent inquiry from every source from 
which there was a probability of receiving informa- 
tion, touching the mysterious question of variation, 
from books, from practical men, and from ten years 
observation, I have ascertained but little more than 
‘this: that there is variation; that here it is going 
| West; that long ago it moved East; and that the 
whole matter is full of inaccuracy and uncertainty. 
, Practical men do not agree in respect to the point 
of time when variation changed from East to West ; 





we draw conclusions and establish theories, how im-|jts rate per annum ; whether it was East-or West 
portant is it that we get the certain, the undoubted ‘or upon the meridian at the time of the change ; 
and indisputable variation : and it were better that how long it had been going Hast; or what is the 
county meridians should not exist at all, than that) cause of it. 
erroneous standards should be set up, only to in-| Now every Surveyor must know, that until some- 
volve the practical surveyor, in future difficulty, and thing more certain and reliable can be learned on 
cause litigation among the owners of lands. It may | this point ; until we know more and further, what is 
put money into the lawyers pockets, but, if so, it! the nature of the agent we use, with the laws of its be- 
will take it out of the purses of the farmers. ling or at least of its action; and until such know- 
Mr. Waring says, “if the marked meridians at |edge shall be dispensed among the practitioners of 
the county seats were all true, and the variations by | this otherwise beautiful and accurate science, blun- 
compass carefully observed and noted, the grada-| dering work will continue to be made, and difficul- 
tion of increase of variation, in the above table, | ties and disputes increase. Uniformity of practice 
would be very nearly in proportion to the meridian \is extremely important ; but uniformity cannot exist 
distances of the points named.” Io this I think he | while such diverse notions prevail. 
i: in error. The table of variation’ goes to show 


: These and like considerations indicate the impor- 
(what has been heretofore alleged and believed) that ltance of having accurately marked jmeridians, by 


the line of no variation is not a geographical meridian ; | whieh instraments may be tested and their variation 
that in running southerly from the North West cor-| known and recorded; or, what would perhaps be 


» 


ner of Pennsylvania, or the North East corner of better, to have in each county a large compass per- 
Ohio, it bears easterly, and would enter the Atlan-| manently fixed with its north and south points to 
tic ocean at or near Cape Fear. After carefully ex-| coincide with the geographical meridiar of the place, 
amining the table, I found that about fifteen or) and the correct record kept of the variation of its 
twenty reports confirmed this opinion. And that) needle, To have these things, or any thing in the 
the line of no variation is now probably in or through | premises done, Surveyors should form associations 
Greene, Washington and Beaver counties, and pass- in each county; talk the matter over; and compare 
es out of our State into Ohio before it reaches the | yjews and modes of practice. If they would meet 
lake. Also, that the variation appears to be great-| once a year at the county seat, they could at the 
er and greater in proportion to the distance from 


same time test and adjust their instrament. Chains 
this line East by North, or nearly so, at the rate of |are sometimes too long by wear, and should un- 
1 degree to 50 miles. 


doubtedly be brought to the standard, They would 
Here, in the county of Chester, the variation at 


then be of uniform length, which is of the greatest 
our county town is from 4} deg. to 4} degrees Kast. 


importance in cases of lost landmarks. If we mea- 
Compasses differ fully $ degree. Our ¢rue (?) meri-| sure to-day with a chain which is precisely as long 
dian is marked with two stones, at one or both of 


as the one used when the corner was fixed, we most 
which*there is a local attraction, making a differ-|likely reach the same spot. But if our chain be 
ence of } degree in the stations. Variation here,|longer or shorter than the one first used, we must 
progresses westward at the rate of about 4 minutes |consequently, come out “wide of the mark.” Our 
in a year. State long ago, established standards of weights and 
As the needle is deflecting more and more west- | measures; but Surveyors’ measures, until recently, 
erly, at all points situated East of the line of no va-|seem to have been forgotten. Every man was al- 
riation, it seems reasonable to suppose that West of ||lowed to use a chain of whatever length it might 
the line the deflection would be westerly also. Such | happen to be, and was accountable to nobody. 
however is not the fact. I have made inquiries of | But, though the forego‘ng is only a tithe of what 
several County Surveyors of Western Illinois and |should be said, to urge Surveyors to search out and 
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adopt all possible means of accuracy, I find my pa- 

per becoming too long, and am thereby admonished 

to close. The more so, as you may conclude, that 

the subject is not relevant to the purposes of the 

School Journal, and therefore refuse to admit it in- 

to its columns. G. 
Chester co., July, 1857. 





SCHUYLKILL CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—As this county is not very often 
made mention of in your valuable Journal, permit 
me to pen what may be denominated a succinct epis- 
tle in reference to school matters. 

Our county numbers two hundred and twelve 
schools, for the year ending June 24,1856. The 
number of teachers employed during that year, as 
per report of County Superintendent, was two hun- 
dred and thirty-three; and as new school houses 
are still in contemplation, and a few, if not several, 
in the course of erection, the number of teachers as” 
well as that of schools not only will, but must in- 
crease. 

I am sorry to state, however, that the majority of 
our teachers, according to the report of our Super- 
intendent, do not design making teaching a perma- 
nent vocation ;—only about eighty out of the entire 
number engaged last year, intended making it a 
permanent business. Now why is this? Is teach- 
ing not an honorable profession? Is the training 
of the young and rising generation a mere sinecure, 
an occupation to be cried down, only a temporary 
employment in case of emergency when none others 
can be had? We think not. We hold it to be a 
noble occupation, and one fraught with the highest 
interest. ‘The reason so many in this county are un- 
decided respecting the permanency of this vocation, 
is simply this :—short terms and insufficient salaries. 
The average term for 1856, being only 5 months and 
8 days. In several districts teachers are well paid, 
but in the majority they are not—though the aver- 
age male salary in this county is but second to one 
in the State; yet the sessions being so short, the 
compensation, comparatively speaking, is a meagre 
one indeed. The average female salary is consider- 
ably lower than that of many other counties. But 
saying considerably may be too much ; several, how- 
ever, pay a more liberal salary. 

In a few townships, I believe, aside from our prin- 
cipal towns, teachers are paid according to their 
qualifications, at least some receive more than oth- 
ers. But I may with truth assert, that three-fourths 
are poorly compensated. If competency is a matter 
of test, who can say that there is not a large num- 
ber of teachers in this county not remunerated ac- 
cording to their abilities. This is the grand reason 
why so many abandon teaching for more lucrative 
employment. Can you blame them? That the sa- 


of increased, is an incontestable fact. It has been 
said by many, “make yourselves worth more and 
you will get more ;” but what encouragement is there 
to improve both in scholarship and the art of teach- 
ing, when the same salary is paid for two, three, if 
not four years? Some have improved themselves 
creditably, and struggled faithfully in the cause of 
education, yet are no better paid now than two or 
three years previous. “ ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire,” is the language of scripture, as well as justice 
and reason. But I will say no more, and hope the 
time will soon come when teaching will be fully ap- 
preciated. A.J. W. 
Schuylkill co., July 21, 1857. 





BUTLER C0. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. Eprror: In perusing the columns of the 
Journal, I observed an account of several of the 
Normal Schools in different parts of the State. I 
therefore wish to let the friends of education know 
that these are not the only ones, in the State.— 
Among the rest there is one in Prospect, Butler co. 
The instructors are Messrs. J. Black, Ex County 
Superintendent and C. H. Dunlap. j 

It commenced its session on the 20th of April, 
and closed on July 10th, for a vacation of four weeks. 
It had in attendance about 65 students, the larger 
portion of whofn are preparing themselves for teach- 
ing ; and their progress was commendable. 

It is to commence again on the 10th of August, 
to continue nine weeks. 

Butler county is keeping the ball rolling, and put- 
ing forth her well directed efforts to forward the 
cause of education. C. K. 

Butler co. July, 1857. 


EXAMINATION OF THE CARLISLE SCHOOLS. 


The annual examinations of the schools in the Car 
lisle District, commenced on Monday, the 22d of 
June, and closed on Tuesday evening, the 30th of 
June. They took place im the presence of the di- 
rectors, visitors, parents and citizens generally. As 
far as opinion was expressed, it showed that the 
schools maintained their character, and that the 
teachers were faithful in the discharge of their du- 
ties. 

In the Primary Department, the youngest child- 
ren showed what they could do in spelling, reading, 
and the more important tables; while the older 
ones, in addition, exhibited their copy books and 
plain sewing, and were examined on the elements 
of geography and arithmetic. 

In the Secondary Department, they take up the 
first part of Bullion’s Grammar, ir the first grade of 
schools, and finish the second part, in the second 
grade of schools. This is a difficult branch for 
young persons, but labor and perseverance by a 





laries in a few districts have been decreased instead 


iteacher well qualified, can accomplish much. Geo- 
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grapby is taught, and progress manifested, by Pel- 
ton’s Outline Maps; and also by maps drawn and 
made by the scholars themselves. In Arithmetic, 
they readily solved the questions, given by visitors, 
on the blackboard; and it was thought the girls 
excelled the boys, which is unusual in this branch ; 
for although the former almost always read better 
than the latter, it is the reverse with figures. In 
this grade of schools, Moral Philosophy is regarded 
as important, in fixing correct religious and moral 
principles on the youthful mind: a just sectarian 
jealously precludes catechisms and creeds,and there- 
fore Wayland’s Moral Philosophy—to which no one 
could take exception—is a valuable substitute. 

Mr. H. C. Hickok, the able State Superintend- 
ent, favored several of the schools with his pre- 
sence; and at the close of the female school of the 
second grade, (one of our best schools,) he made a 
truly eloquent address, in which he reviewed the 
progress of the common school system, commended’ 
what had been accomplished in this school district, 
and expressed his gratification at the proficiency he 
had witnessed in the schools visited, especially in 
the systematic study of vocal music. His remarks | 
were well-timed, and had a happy influence in stim- | 
ulating the scholar, encouraging the teacher, and 
strengthening the hands of the directors. 


and Directors seem to think, in a country where 
wealth and distinction await the orator. Few of 
our common school teachers understand the subject, 
vor can we say it is properly taught in this district. 
Perhaps a remedy can only be had by professors 
naturally endowed, who have made it their particu- 
lar study, visiting the different districts for the pur- 
pose of instruction. 

At the exhibition on Tuesday evening, diplomas 
were delivered to the following scholars, who had 
completed the prescribed course in the high schools, 
and undergone a private examination, by a gentle- 
man of ability appointed for that purpose, viz: Ly- 
dia Richards, Louisa Phaler, Rebeeca Martin, Anna 
Halbert, Jacob Landis, William Lamberton, Ra- 
phael Smead, Benjamin Lamberton and Wm. OQ. 
Cornman: and the schools were dismissed for the 
vacation, after excellent addresses from the Rev. Mr. 
Kreiner and Rev. Mr. Bucher, and the benediction 
by the Rev. Mr. Toy. 





POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. 

ComMMENCEMENT OF THE PotyTecunic CoLLecr.— 
The public commencement of this Institution was 
held last evening, in the College Hall, Penn Square. 
The exercises were highly interesting, and were at- 
tended by a respectable and intelligent andience.— 
Mathew Newkirk, Esq., President of the Board of 
Trustees, conferred the diploma of the Institute on 








In the examination of the two high schools before 
large audiences, the girls answered particularly well 
in Blair's Lectures, (large edition,)—a most valuable 
study for girls; and the boys professed to be ready 
to do any sum given them in the Arithmetic or Al- 
gebra. The composition of the girls, as far as heard; 
was very good, and the boys manifested their famil- 
iarity with primitive and derivative words, prefixes 
and suffixes, very important to the scholar when 
thoroughly mastered. Natural Philosophy with ex- 
periments, Grammar, History, Astronomy, Geome- 
try, Botany, were also studies in which they were 
prepared, but all of which could not be gone through 
with, in the time allotted. 

The school rooms were decorated with flowers and 


the following gentlemen : 

Mining Engineering—Chas. W. Bodey, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., and Benjamin Wiley Randall, of Mad- 
ison, New Jersey. : 

Civil Engineers—Edwin J. Shippen, of Pottsville, 
Pa., and Leopoldo Yzguierdo, of Cuba. 

The Address to the class was given by Dr. A. 
L. Kennedy, Professor of Chemistry, on the duties 
and responsibilities of the engineer. The necessi- 
ty of thorough scientific and practical training was 
insisted on. Superficiality was represented as a 
crying evil in every. profession, and its consequences 
were felt in that of the engineer, in the annual loss- 
es, through bad location, construction and superin- 
tendence of public works. The Polytechnic College 
had grown up out of industrial professions. The Jar- 
dine and Gasconade calamities were alluded to as 
events which might have been averted, had the engi- 
neers of those works been skilled in their profession, 


wreaths, and the table loaded with specimens of or- and constructed them accordingly. The Farmers’ 


namental needle work, neat maps, drawings, and 














High School was complimented, although in em- 


plain sewing, by the scholars. The examination in|bryo; and the speaker closed with urging the con- 


vocal music, for which a half hour was set apart at 
each exercise, was a new feature, and the proficien- 


scientious discharge of every duty, No profession- 
al attainments could compensate for sterling integ- 
rity. The worldly posses-ions of hundreds and his 


cy of the scholars in the knowledge of the notes and | own advancement. depended no less upon the moral 
principles on which the instruction was based, gave sense than upon the professional talents of the en- 
great satisfaction, considering that they only com- gineer.—North American, July 3d. 


menced on the first of April last. 
Two hundred and twenty-five scholars were order- 





BOROUGH OF WARREN. 
{Our old neighbor Twryixe seems to have made 


ed to be transferred, from lower to higher grades ‘his mark, during even the smal! time he has had 


of schools. 


charge of his new school. Success to him and it.— 


The examinations closed on Tuesday evening, 30th Ep.] 


inst., with an exhibition in composition and decla- 
mation by the two high schools. 


Unjon Scnoot Examrnation.—The examination 


of the Union School closed last Thursday evening, 
Declamation is of more importance than parents! July 9. When we say it was most thorough and 
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satisfactory, we but faintly echo the sentiment of all 
who heard it. Wedo not believe that a better one, 
all things considered, can be given by any school in 
the State. In noticing the exercises at the close of 
the last term, we remarked that though very credita- 
ble, they were more indicative of the future than of 
the present, and that if a general examination was 
had this term, it would be one of which the citizens 
of Wa:ren might justly be proud. They have nobly 
and promptly redeemed that pledge. e congrat- 
ulate the teachers, the directors and the citizens of 
Warren, upon their performance, and that the 
Union School, of which so many hard things had 
been said, is not a failure, but a complete success— 
a gratifying triumph. The examination of the Men- 
tal Arithmetic and Algebra classes by Mr. Twinin 
—the Botanical and Physiology classes by M 
Shattuck—and the Algebra and singing classes by 
Miss Stebbins were particularly creditable—the ex- 
ercise song and chanting the Lord’s Prayer by the 
twenty little girls must be heard to be appreciated. 
But where all did so well, it is impossible as well as 
unfair to discriminate. 

To appreciate this examination fully, it should be 
remembered that this is only the close of the second 
term of the school;—that most, or all, of the pupils 
were very backward at the start, many of them hav- 
ing never taken a lesson in what they recited with 
so much credit, and that they had no intimation of 
what they would be required to do or answer, until 
their names were called. All the preparation for 
the examination and the exhibition has been made 
out of school hours, which will show something of 
the labor and care which the teachers have volun- 
tarily endured. 

The department of Miss Miller and Miss Randall 
closed on Wednesday, with creditable exercises and 
did not participate in the general examination. 

The exhibition is on Friday evenlng, too late for 
notice this week, Next week we hope to speak of 
yong the examination at greater length.— Warren 

ail, 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of Semi-. — ——- at Chambersburg, 
t, A 

The Association met in Franklin Hall, Chambers- 
burg, on Tuesday, August 11, 1857, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M., in pursuance of a call by the Execative Com- 
mittee. Called to order by Wm. Roberts, Esq., Pre- 
sident, who opened the exercises by reading a por- 
tion of the scriptures. 

Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Chambersburg. 

Minutes of the annual meeting at Harrisburg read. 

The following hours for meeting and adjournment 
were agreed on: Morning 8 to 11} o’clock; after- 
noon 3 to 5; evening 74 to 9}. 

Mr. Davis moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to record the names and post office ad- 
dresses of the members in attendance. Agreed to. 
Committee: Messrs. Davis, Mustard and Dr. Lane. 
Adjourned. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Mr. Wickersham presented an Essay by Mrs. Ira 
C. Mitchell, of Bellefonte, “ On Moral and Religious 
Instruction.” In doing so, he stated, it had been 
forwarded to be read at the Harrisburg meeting, but 
had not reached there in time for that purpose. The 
writer is a member of the Association; and though 
he himself could not endorse all the sentiments of 


the communication, he thought it due to her that it 
should be read. [See page 88.] 

After the reading of the Essay, the President an- 
nounced it for discussion, in accordance with the 
practice of the Association. 

Mr. Lamborn, though not as well informed in sta- 
tistics as the authoress of the Essay seemed to be, 
could not agree with the statements made. He had 
always believed that the large majority of the in- 
mates of our prisohs are the ignorant, and it was 
new to him to hear the reverse. All admitted that 
intellectual education alone is not sufficient to pre- 
pare us for the duties of life. Something more was 
indispensable. Culture of the moral sentiments and 
nature—education of the heart—was indispensable. 
Still, he did not admit that mere intellectual culture 
made men worse. Dishonesty and vice among edu- 
cated men is not the effect of their intellectual! train- 
ing. They probably would have been depraved 
without it. These used to be the sentiments of those 
who thought on this subject ; but it seemed we were 
all in Serror; and he thought the essay should there- 
fore be fully discussed and understood, so that we 
might know where we were on this important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCormick was not disposed to criticise the 
essay too closely. No one could write on this or 
any other topic to please all. Though he could not 
subscribe to every part of this creditable production, 
yet he admitted that too much attention was gener- 
ally paid to the cultivation of the intellectual pow- 
ers, and too little to the moral nature—to the heart 
—of our pupils. 

Mr. Burrowes regretted the necessity of differing 
from the essay just read—coming as it did from a 
lady and being a free-will offering—not even prepared 
by the instruction or at the request of the Associa- 
tion. Its statethents and conclusions, however, de- 
manded serious attention, and if incorrect or un- 
sound, should be denied our endorsement, come from 
what quarter theymay. The subject was too solemn 
to permit mere courtesy to place the Association in 
a false position. He doubted the statistics adduced, 
even when backed by the name of Allison.—Statis- 
tics to establish almost any favorite theory, could 
always be obtained. But the true application of 
comparative statistics—taking candidly into ac- 
count all the lateral and controlling circumstances 
—was a different thing. He did not merely doubt— 
he denied the soundness of the statistical conclu- 
sion of the essay itself, “that educated culprits form 
the majority” in the prisons and penitentiaries of 
our own country. The statistics of those institu- 
tions did not sustain this broad assertion, but the 
reverse. 

He was somewhat at a loss to see the exact drift 
of the essay. It either showed entire want of infor- 
mation on the present condition of the Bible ques- 
tion in the schools, or it went to an extent for reli- 
gious instruction in those schools, which was not 
practicable under our laws, and in his opinion not 
desirable. The right to use, or the propriety of 
using the scriptures in school was not now seriously 
questioned. The duty of teachers to draw and im- 
part instruction from them in those great principles 
of Christian morality and duty on which our laws 
and social institutions are founded, was admitted.— 
If this was the object contended for, by the essay, 
then there was no difference of opinion between the 
writer and the Association on the subject. 

If this was not enough, but if something else—in 
the ‘absence of which the common school teacher 





was to be “ignored "—was desired ; viz: direct sec- 
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tarian training in the schools, then he denied the} Was however in favor of it in every school as a pre- 
power to impart such instruction, and he more than|cept book. When compelled, as he had been in 
doubted the expediency, even if the power existed. | some cases, to use it as a class book, he had been 
He did not offer statistics, but would look at facts,| forced to select portions for his classes, suitable to 
on this point. ‘Che important fact seemed to have) their progress in the art of reading; and even then 
been overlooked, that in the very countries in Hu-| had been unable to adapt it to their wants. The 
rope instanced by the essay, as being public or) manner of its use must be left to the teacher, and 
common school nations, and as those in which their| the question of its introduction to directors. But 
systems of education are asserted to have increased | few now in the State objected to it entirely, though 
crime,—in every one of them, ot only religious, but) there were still some. 
sectarian religious instruction is, and has always; Mr. Burrowes said he was tired of hearing such 
been a part of the course of instruction in the pub-| men as Paine instanced as educated men, for the 





lic schools. The increase of crime, therefore, if it) purpose of showing the danger of the kind of train-: 


exist in those countries, cannot be attributable to| ing contended for by the friends of our common 
the presence of merely intellectual and the absence! schools. It seemed to be forgotten that they, also, 
of religious culture. Did not every one know, also, contend for the symmetrical development of the mo- 
that a large proportion of the pupils themselves, | ral as well as the physical and intellectual powers ; 
of those very schools, when they come to this coun-! and it is unfair to instance, as failures of their sys- 
try, are not only disregardful of all religion, but| tem, any that have not thns been educated. What 
many of them notorious as open and avowed infidels? proof is there that Paine ever received even a care- 
If this was the system contended for, and we were ful intellectual training? There is none that his 
to judge it by its faults here, there was little in it to} moral nature was thus cultured? He was in early 
commend it to our favor, in preference to the safe) life of limited means and in that station which pre- 
and liberal practice in operation amongst us. | eluded more than the common rudiments, He was 
The essay seemed to have been maiuly written to by trade a stay or corset maker; but by the native 
discuss a question—the Bible question—which the force of an uncommonly strong mind and a power- 
good sense of the State had settled in the way con | fal but uncultured imagipation, and urged on by the 
tended for by the writer, and was able on that point; peculiar circumstances of the times, his intellectual 
but it did not apply to the existing state of the ques-| powers were developed in the way the world has 
tion. |seen, without discredit to any particular system of 
Mr. Wickersham agreed with many things in the| education. He was a monstrous growth of the time, 
essay—its just praise of the common school system,| and not «f the schools, and his case is not in point. 
its argument in favor of the use of the scripture in| Mr. Lamborn believed that the instances were ex- 
school, &c. But several of its points he could not) ceedingly rare, of a thoroughly educated man—edau- 
endorse. Though it might seem ungallart to attack | cated, in the true sense of the word—falling from his 
the work of a lady and that too iu her absence, yet! high state of moral integrity. 
the admission of some of its statements, even by si- | Mr. Wickersham moved that the Essay be pub- 
lence, could not be thought of, iaasmuch as they) lished with the proceedings of the Association. 
were on a most important subject, and implied ac-| Mr. Stutzman was in favor of publishing. This ar- 
quiescence might place us in a wrong position, The} ticle presents one view of the question. Let it go 
substance of that part of the essay he was most op-| forth and be read. It will go forth with our remarks, 
posed to was, that the common school system of | and thus it will be seen that itis not our view. We 
Pennsylvania, as now practiced, was and is caleu- contend that the common school teacher is tu be an 
lated to make villains. He denied this plainly and| instructor in morals as well as in literature and sci- 
emphatically, from his own knowledge of the work-| ence; and there is no teacher who cannot do some 
ings of that system. He also doubted very much} good to the rising generation in this way. 
that crime was on the increase in Prussia. He also| Mr. Davis objected to the publication, unless all 
questioned the statistics as to France. Other ac-| the remarks upon it were also published. Did not 
counts differ from this. There are generally large | think it would be discourteous to refuse publication. 
cities in the Departments where education is most| It is our right to receive or decline all documents 
in advance ; and there naturally are we to look for} offered to us; and papers thns volunteered might 
the increase of crime. In our country, prison statis-| contain sentiments wholly at variance with the ob- 
tics tell a very different story from that cited in the| jects of this Association and the views of all its 
essay. Here the ignorant are the vastly large ma-| members. Is it supposed that courtesy would com- 
jority of the criminals. He felt assured that the} pel us to send forth such? He differed with most 
common school had a decidedly moralising, instead | of the sentiments of this Essay. 
of a demoralising influence. There was no danger! Mr. McCormick suggested that the publication 
of the religious denominations withdrawirg their| might possibly lead to the conclusion that all who 
support from the public schools. ‘Their true inter-| had not expressly protested in debate, were in favor 
est and their sense of patriotism should and no} of the sentiments of the essay. One passage in it, 
doubt would ultimately induce them to join the| especially, he did not like: that which asserted it 
movement, and unite their efforts for the improve-| was better to close all the schools, than to be de- 
ment of the schools, in the very direction which| prived of the kind of religious or even sectarian in- 
forms the subject of the Essay. It had often seem-| struction it contended for. 
ed to him strange that this had not been generally! Mr. Davis thought it did not meet the approba- 
done. There was nothing in the system, inconsistent| tion of a single member. Norule of coartesy de- 
with the implanting of knowledge of those great} manded its publication; particularly as this is the 
principles in which all sects agree. third essay forwarded by the writer and the first 
Mr. McCormick did admire a great proportion of | two have been published. 
the essay, and was willing to let the writer be heard.| After some further remarks by Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
We were not responsible for every sentiment in it.| Stutzman, the resolution to publish was agreed to. 
Some experience in teaching hadconvinced him that} The Executive Committee then offered the follow- 
the Bible was not a proper text book for classes.—/ ing resolution for discussion : 
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Resolved, That the State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, be respectfully requested to make pro- 
vision, at an early day, for the issuing of “ perma- 
nent State Teacher’s Certificates.” 

Mr. Kerr invited discussion and hoped the State 
Superintendent, who was present, would express his 
views on the subject. 


Mr, Hickok had no notice of the design to discuss | 


this question. It had been much discussed at the 
Reading Convention of County Superintendents ; 
bat had been passed over without any decision.— 
Many permanent certificates had been issued, from 
various causes, during the first year of the County 
Superintendency, to persons not entitled to them ; 
and probably one question involved in this resolution 
is, how to get rid of them. He himself thought it 
would be proper to adopt some mode of distinguish- 
ing those excellent teachers who are capable of tak- 
ing charge of the highest schools in any part of the 
State, from those who are only proficient in the 
branches required by the school law. At present 
no certificate passes current out of the county in 
which it was obtained. If a class of certificates and 
a mode of examination can be devised, to meet this 
difficulty he could see no objection. It would re- 
lieve the superior class of teachers alluded to, from 
the position in which they now are, and it would 
also act as a wholesome stimulant to those below 
them. The difficulty is to hit upon some mode of 
examination that will be uniform and equally satis- 
factory in every county. That part of the question 
he would like to have fully discussed here. It was 
true that the late Normal School act had made am- 
ple provision for this object. But the schools it 
contemplates are yet in futuro, and the object is to 

rovide for the present. There seemed to be a want 
in this direction, and he desired to hear the opinion 
of the Association on it. 

Mr. MeCormick said every additional stimulus to 
the profession should be favored. Something should 
be done in this matter. Suppose the County Super- 
intendents of all the counties in the same Normal 
School District meet together annually, and exam- 
ine all who apply for the higher class of certificates ; 
and then issue, to all who merit them, certificates to 
be good for the branches named in them, in all the 


them, however, had been so well put by the State 
Superintendent that they did not need repetition.— 
As to the manner of examination and of issuing the 
certificates, he thought both should be left to acom- 
mittee of County Superintendents (say three) ap- 
pointed by the Convention of County Superintend- 
ents for that purpose. He did not like the compli- 
cated machinery of his friend from Allegheny. There 
|may be too much machinery even in a good cause. 
| But in every case he would require the teaching 
qualifications of each applicant to be vouched for by 
his proper County Superintendent. There are per- 
sons holding permanent certificates, in almost every 
|county in the State, who do not deserve them. Some 
{measure should also be adopted to meet this evil. 
Adjourned. 





TUESDAY EVENING, 


Mr. McCormick read an Essay on “School Disci- 
|pline.” [See page 86. ] 

On motion, the Essay was received, and being 
under discussion, 

Mr. Kerr concurred in the main part of the essay. 
He sometimes thought man had something more 
than a triune nature. Good manners—politeness— 
if not of such importance as to constitute a fourth 
portion—was at least an object that should never be 
overlooked in education. The teacher who neglects 
this, fails as much as he who neglects intellectual 
culture. This kind of culture is mostly to be effect- 
ed by example ;—by the teacher being himself a mo- 
del, and is probably more neglected than any other. 

If corporal punishment is advocated in the essay, 
he was opposed to that part of it. He was notclear 
that even the parent should often resort to it ;—at 
least, he who administers it should be perfectly cool ; 
and we all know how difficult this is. Both parent 
and teacher should take time to reflect, before re- 
sorting to it; and if this be done in all cases, the 
reason for it will often be found insufficient and oth- 
er modes of effecting the end will present them- 
selves. He was not prepared wholly to deny its 
propriety ; but if resorted to, the rule in the Italian 
mode of writing would seem to apply: “down strukes 
light and up strokes heavy.” His Creator punished 
Adam in “the cool of the evening.” In the very 


counties composing the district; these certificates}few cases which justify corporal punishment, let us 


to be signed by all the Superintendents of the dis- 
trict. This would be acommencement, which would 
soon lead to a system of State certificates. 

Mr. Kerr said this plan was pretty good, but did 
not go far enough. While a County Superintend- 
ent he had two kinds of certificate: one with the 
word “renewed” written on it, and one given after 
full re-examination. He was in favor of Normal 
School District certificates, obtained as just pro- 
posed; and also of State certificates to be obtained 
after examination by some competent State author- 
ity. We should then have 1. Temporary county 
certificates ; 2. Permanent county certificates, as at 
present ; 3. Normal School District certificates; and 
4. State certificates. This would form a regular se- 
ries and present a constant stimulus, Superinten- 
dents know that in most cases, as 300n as the pro- 
fessional certificate is now obtained, the holder 
looses all desire for further improvement. He feels 


he can get no higher, unless indeed he gets to be 
ae Superintendent who requires no certificate 
at all! 

Mr. Wickersham had had the honor, in the first 
convention of County Superintendents, to propose 
the issuing of State certificates ; and had not since 
changed his views on the point. The argument for 


inflict it “in the cool” of our tempers. 

Mr. McCormick read a portion of his Essay show- 
ing that the infliction of mere corporal punishment 
was not advocated, as a means of discipline or re- 
form, 

Mr. Valentine said, this was a practical question 
that met the teacher at every step. Proper moral 
discipline would obviate most of the difficulties con- 
nected with moral instruction. The teacher too of- 
ten becomes weary and soured, and exhibits an ex- 
ample of temper and manner unsuitable for imita- 
tion. He should, in the first place, therefore, pay 
the utmost attention to all the minutize of his owa 
actions and deportment, lest he punish for acts he 
himself may have powers or countenanced. Let 
him never forget that every act and movement of 
his are watched and may be imitated. 

As to corporal punishment, if it be a fact, as all 
seem to admit, that in the trinity of the pupil’s na- 
ture there is a physica! element, then it would seem 
that there should also be a physical punishment, or 
means of discipline. The most proper mode of ad- 
ministering that punishment would seem to be the 
one indicated in the essay: that of addressing it 
both to the moral and physical nature of the pupil. 
Few families are so ell seanietad as entirely to dis- 
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pense with the rod; hence, more than for ary other 
reason, it becomes necessary in school. It is, after 
all, a question of expediency. The promotion of a 
healthy moral tone and suecess in study, in the 
school, were the great objects, and that which will 
secure them most effectually and most in accordance 
with the great principles of our nature and of right, 
is the mode to he adopted. 

A motion to publish the essay was then adopted. 

Mr. Lewis offered a resolution that a committee 
be appointed to invite the young musicians of Cham- 
bersburg to favor the Association with an occasion- 
al song or hymn. 

The resolution was adopted and Messrs. Davis 
and Lewis appointed the committee. 

Mr. Roberts, the President of the Association, 
then delivered his Inaugural Address. [See page 
80. 

n motion of Mr. Kerr, the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were tendered to the President for bis able 
and instructive address, and a copy requested for 
publication. 

Mr. Isaae Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, then by re- | 
quest of the Association, made a brief but interest- | 
ing address; and on motion of Mr. MecDivitt, the 
thanks of the Association were presented to him. 

On motion of Mr. Kerr, Messrs. Heckendorn, 
Hobbs and Lamborn, were appointed a committee 
on Resolutions expressive of the sense of this Asso- 
ciation. Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

A portion of scripture read by the President and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Schneck. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, by young ladies 
and gentlemen of Chambersburg. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 











Mr. Lewis; In all-other Certificates or Diplomas, 
the value of the document is according to the cha- 
racter of the authority granting it. Teachers Certi- 
ficates seem to be a departure. To obviate this, 
probably a change in the mode of issuing it, and in 
the law, would be requisite. No other body of men 
would submit to be bandied about and re-examined 
in this way. A State board of Examiners would be 
an improvement in many respects. 

Mr. Kerr, still thought the mode he had suggest. 
ed the best. Notwithstanding what had just beer said, 
;much good had been effected by the agency of Co. 
Superintendents in this matter. In many cases their 
certificates had been preferred to College Diplomas. 
Directors like a. document from an officer whom they 
know to be responsible. 

The further discussion of the resolution was then 
suspended for the present. 

Mr. Wickersham then read the report on “the 
claims Teaching to the rank of a profession.” (see 
page 87.) 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the report was accepted; 
and being under discussion, 

Mr. Lamborn did not like the word “claims” in 
the statement of the subject of the report. Though 
few teachers come up to the rank described in the 
report, yet teaching, properly understood, does; and 
the individual unworthiness of the others does not 
place the avocation in the rank of a claimant. i 
already has all the marks of a profession. Still he 
did not think there was any greater proportion of 
Teachers below the standard cf their profession, 
than in the other so called learned profes-ion. Who- 
ever would be free “themselves must strike the 
blow.” This day he considered it more honorable to 
be a member of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 








Discussion of resolution relative to State Certifi- | Association, than of the Pennsylvania State Legis- 


cutes of Teachers, resumed. 

Mr. Stutzman said it had been well remarked that 
there might be too much machinery about a machine, | 
and it behooved the supporters of the affirmative to 
show that their patent was not liable to this objec- 
tion. He would not interfere with the rights of the 
County Superintendent, who must be the judge of 
the qualifications of Teachers within his District.— 
But his certificates, whether provisional or permanent, 
are of no value out of the county, consequently 
there can be nothing like a uniform professional 
standard throughout the State. The success of the 
system of Normal schools contemplated by the late 
Act might be an adequate remedy ; but the prospect 
was too remote and uncertain. In the meantime 
Normal District certificates had been proposed, but 
his advice to Teachers would be to stand up for 
State Certificates. The appointment of a commit 
tee by the Department would insure thoroughress 
and uniformity in the examination; and the Certifi- 
cates thus obtained would greatly assist in eleva- 
ting the character of the professsion, and relieve 
Teachers from the necessity of a re-examination, 
whenever they choose to leave their County or Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. McCormick said it would be injudicious to issue 
arbitrarily permanent certificates of any kind. Loss 
of rank for failare should take place in this as in 
every other profession. This was, of course contem- 
plated by the resolution ; the object being to create 
a stimulus to continued professional improvement, 
by creating grades. The question is, how to do this 


without a change in the law? To him the Normal 
School Certificate seemed the most feasible mode. 
Besides, it is merely anticipating one portion of the 


|lature—or to be a Lawyer or a Doctor. 


Mr. McCormick did not feel disposed to review at 
length a report that carried its own honors on its 
face. It always seemed strange to him that we should 
have doctors for the soul and for the body, but none 
for the mind. If our nature is triplex, should we 
not have a distinct profession to take charge of that 
portion of it which all admit to be of such moment? 
Besides we have municipal laws relating to the mo- 
ral relations and the bodily relations, but the mind 
is left to regulate itself. Hence, also the necessity, 
Every one admits the propriety of a county or a 
road tax ; but when you come to the tax for the im- 
provement of the mind, there is opposition at once ; 
though the one is to supply merely present wants, 
while the other is for the future as well as the pres- 
ent. In every point of view it would seem to be 
time to place the profession of mind on its true ba- 
sis. 

Mr. Lewis: Notwithstanding the exhaustive na- 
ture of the report, the subject admits of profitable 
discussion. In no part of the Union do Teachers 
occupy their proper rank. This is the evil; and at 
this point must the remedy be applied. The idea 
must be impressed upon the community that the 
high professional rank and influence of Teaching are 
indispensable to social prosperity and happiness.— 
Some tribes of Indiansshape the heads of their chil- 
dren by outward pressure; so teachers by inward 
appliances and means as surely form the minds.— 
Yet the people seem unaware of this, Few amongst 
us fully appreciate this great truth. The position, 
in the report, that general information is requisite 
in the teacher of the youngest child, is undeniable. 
There must be a sound intellectual as well as moral 





results contemplated by the Normal school act. 





atmosphere influencing and educating the pupil. 
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During the late meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, the Hon. D. 8, Dickenson 
stated he had devoted three years of his ay life 
to the business of Teaching; and that he often look- 
ed back on them as the only years passed with per- 
fect satisfaction and unquestionable usefulness. That 
one remark—coming from a citizen, who had filled 
so large a space in the history of his State, was 
worth the journey to Bringhamton to hear. Tle 
fact is, no one can be a first class teacher who is 
not a first class man. No one else so largely influ- 
ences society ; and what we want is correct public 
sentiment on this subject. Somethinng like an ade- 
quate remuneration must be obtained from that sen- 
timent. Here, low as it may seem to be, is the true 
starting point. Until this is obtained and from this 
source, the professional elevation demanded, will 
not be effected. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, resolved, to hold a ses- 
sion to-morrow forenoon. 

Music by the young ladies ard gentlemen of 
Chambersburg. Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The President presented a letter from J. F. Stod- 
dard, of Wayne county, stating the reasons of his 
absence, and making some suggestions to the Asso- 
ciation, which having been read was, 

On motion of Mr. McCormick, ordered to be filed 
with the papers of the Association. 

Mr. Burrowes read the report on “The effect of 
General Intellectual Calture on Manual Labor ?” 
(see page 91.) 

Report accepted, and being under discussion : 

Mr. Valentine had listened with attention to the 
report, which was on one of the most important 
questions to come before the assoviation. He would 
attempt merely to discuss it in its professional bear- 
ing. Man is a laborer. If he consider his own 
adaptation to his uses, this is obvious. One of the 
chief characteristics of the present time, is the more 
general distribution of knowledge. The application 
of jabor-saving machines is another. The unnatu- 
ral exclusion of the mass of the people. in Greece 
and Rome, from mental culture, was undoubtedly a 
chief cause of their downfal!. But because man is 
& compound being, we are not therefore to come to 
the conclusion that he must be a physical as well as 
an intellectual Laborer. It is true that the body 
as well as the mind should be healthfully trained 
and exercised ; but further than that it is not ne- 
cessary to go. The duty of the Teacher is to ex- 

and the mind and stréngthen the body of his pupil. 

t had been said that each person is better adapted 
to something than any one else. This something 
the Teacher is to find out. The violation of this in- 
dication of our nature is disastrous; and thousands 
have made sad failures from a misapplication of 
their talents. He agreed with the report that man- 
ual labor could never be elevated to its true rank, 
till due intellectual culture be given to it, 

The further discussion of the report was then 
postponed for the present. 

Mr. Hickok, the State Superintendent, was then 
called on to address the Association, “onthe Com- 
mon School System of Pennsylvania.” He stated 
that when he consented to do so, it was with the 
expectation that a number of Directors and citi- 
zens, not members of the Association, would be 
present ; but as the interesting trial now in progress 
in the neighboring Court House, seemed to have 


attracted them thither, he felt that the address he 
had prepared would be little interesting to the 
He then proceeded 


members of the Association. 


to consider the common school system, as a means 
of education, in reference to its effect on society in 
preparing men to act their parts intelligently and 
safely as jurors and as witnesses; stating that most 
of the failures of the Courts in the administration 
of justice were not attributable to any defect in the 
laws or in the judges, but in those who usually oceu- 
pied the jury box and the witnessstand. Hence the 
conclusion was, that every citizen, whether he had a 
family to educate or not, has a direct interest in the 
proper education of those upon whcse integrity or te:- 
timony his life, his reputation or his fortune might de- 
pend; for no one was out of the reach of unfounded 
accusations or of unstained claims, that must if 
made come before a Court of justice. In illustra- 
tion of this principle, he related some ludicrous, as 
well as instructive cases in Court, that had come to 
his own knowledge. 

On motion of Mr, Heckendorn, the thanks of the 
Association were presented to Mr. Hickok, for his 
interesting and able address, 

Mr. Lewis offered the following for future conside- 
ration : 

Resolved, That while the Prize system in our 
schools is liable to abuse and may become the occa- 
sion of much evil, we yet look upon prizes as a le- 
gitimate incentive to study. and recommend thata 
careful and judicious distribution of them be more 
frequently made, 

The discussion of the resolution relative to State 
Certificates was then resumed. 

Mr. Wickersham remarked, that as all seemed to 
admit their necessity, the only question was as to 
the authority that should hold the necessary exami- 
nations and issue them. He was opposed to a State 
Board of Examiners. As before remarked, a State 
Board, and a Normal School District Board, and the 
County Superintendent of each county, would form 
a very complicated arrangement. He denied that 
there was any authority in the law for the State Su- 
perintendent to establish a Board. He was also 
wholly opposed to any mode that wonld separate 
the examination of the Teacher from the examina- 
tion—the visitation—of the schools. Both duties 
should be performed by the same person. If not, 
then mere literary qualifications would be the test, 
for no other could be ascertained by the examiners, 
The chief argument against the proposition to en- 
trust the duty to a committee of three County Su- 
perintendents was, that the standard of qualifica- 
tions would not be uniform over the State. This 
might be obviated, by having the members of the 
committee continually to change, so that it should 
always embrace the Superintendent of the County 
in which the examination was held, with two others 
who had previously officiated in adjoining or neigh- 
boring counties. ‘The latter would naturally keep 
the standard uniform and up to the height that had 
been adopted in their own counties. 

Mr. McCormick was decidedly opposed to any 
change in the present law; and as the plan of Nor- 
mal School district examinations and certificates 
could be put into operation as the law now stood, he 
preferred that plan. Such certificates would show 
the name of the County Superintendent of every 
county in which they were to be current. 

Mrt Sypher, as a Teacher, could not comprehend 
a State certificate without the sanction of the State 
Department. If we are to have the certificate at 
all, let it come from the head of the System. 

Mr. Hickok remarked that the vegomest had no 
authority to issue a certificate at all. 





Mr. Kerr still adhered to his own proposition— 








h 
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thought there would not be sufficient responsibility 
in the plan recommended by Mr. Wickersham. At 
— the whole responsibility rests on our person. 

y the mode proposed it would be divided amongst 
three. 

Mr. Ingram hoped none of the plans would be 
adopted. Probably the right time had not arrived 
for action on the subject. How few among the 13,- 
000 teachers of the State would be found entitled 
to a State certificate. It was true that there was 
diversity of standard in the different counties; but 
this could be corrected and was becoming yearly 
corrected, by the elevation of the standard all over 
the State. 

Mr. Valentine suggested that several members de- 
sired to leave in the morning, and moved a recon- 
sideration of the resolution to hold a session to- 
morrow. 

The motion was lost. Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The evening was devoted to the enjoyment of a 
collation prepared by the citizens of Chambersburg, 
in the Hall in which the Association held its ses-| 
sions. The occasion was one of unusual enjoyment, 
and will long be remembered by the members as | 
one of the most pleasant occurrences in the history | 
of the Association. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 

Scripture read by the President, Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Hartman. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

Muasie by ladies of Chambersburg. 

Mr. Davis r»ported a list of members in attend- | 
ance, with their addresses, (see page 80.) 

Mr. Heckendorn, from the Committee on that sub- | 
ject, reported a series of resolutions, which after | 
considerable discussiou, were referred back to the | 
committee, who, after a short time, reported the fol- 
lowing which were adopted : 

Resolved, That in the increasing interest manifest- | 
ed inthe cause of Education by the establishment 
of Normal Schools, the holding of Teachers’ Insti- | 















Mr. McCormick said, before the vote was taken 
on the resolution, that though one of the humblest 
members of the Association, he could not permit 
the. occasion to pass without adverting to the kind 
manner in which we had been hat es by the citi- 
zens of Chambersburg. They have welcomed us to 
the spacious Hall consecrated to the immortal sage 
’ ** Who wove 

His garlands with the lightning’s flagh, 

In many a sportive twist, and talked 

With thunder as friend talks to friend.” 


While we could only feebly attempt to imitate 
his great example, we feel, from these associations, a 
peculiar inspiration, and though we may not honor 
the hall, the hall will honor us. 

The younger citizens of this place have also kind- 
ly furnished us with both vocal and instrumental 
music, for which all must feel thankful. 


** Music’s the cordial of the troubled breast, 
The balm that soothes the wounded soul to rest,”? 


and was quite in place upon this occasion of convi- 
viality. 

The citizens have also, for us, loaded a table with 
a bountifal repast—a collation not inferior to that 
of Mother Eve, when for angels 


** She crushes grape and mast; and meethes 
From many a berry; and from sweat kernels pressed, 
She tempers dulcet creams.”’ 


We met here inspired, at first, with feelings of 
doubtful frieadship, which like the frigidness of win- 
ter, produces indifference, rather than sadness.— 
During our deliberations, the buds of promise began 
to unfold themselves, and cold hearts, like the blos- 
soms of spring, began to bask in the sunlight of 


\friendship. But when to our own friendly feelings 


and sympathies, was superadded the hospitality of 
the citizens hére, our joy knew no bounds. It seem- 
ed like the gathering of the vintage, and proved 


| that 


** There is a lining of silver to évery cloud.” 


tutes, and the success of an efficient County Super- | But now that we are about to part, a shadow of sad- 
intendency in many parts of the State, the Teachers |ness and melancholy again falls upon the heart, like 
of Pennsylvania recognize the beneficial results of |that inspired by the rustling and falling of the sear- 
their associated efforts for the elevation of the pro-|ed leaves in the autumn time; and there is now no- 
fession and the improvement of the Common thing to console us but the presence and the smiles 
Schools. of the ladies. It was the ladies that bound up the 
Resolved, That County Superintendents can do as | wounds of the sick and administered consolation to 
much towards awakening that interest so much\the dying soldiers of the revolution. It was the 
needed in our common schools by their energetic jladies that strewed the pathway of Washington 
labor, as they will do tosink the cause of education | with roses. It was the ladies that unfurled the ban- 
by the neglect of a faithful discharge of their duties. | ner of temperance, and stood by the standard of re- 
Resolved, That we look with distrust upon those |form, when all others had deserted it. And now, it 
‘l'eachers who do not avail themselves of the benefit | is the ladies that are enlisting in the great cause of 
of some educational Journal ; and, inasmachas the | education, and it is well known that what they say, 
Pennsylvania School Journal is well adapted to the |must be done. 
wants of our common schools, we recommend it to} May their prosperity ever be onward and upward, 
be taken and read by ali Teachers. ‘and especially may the ladies of Chambersburg, and 
Resolved, That as one of the means to elevate the |all those who administered to our comforts, flourish, 
profession of teaching to a higher degree of useful- | when the money of the miser shall have crumbled 
ness, we believe it to be the duty of teachers tojin the dust, and the ivy shall have overgrown the 
avail themselves of all opportunities for mental and | prostrate relic of his avarice, and the winds of heav- 
moral improvement, which may be within their reach, |en shall have wailed a requiem to his departed glory. 
and to give a willing hand to all efforts intended to| The resolution was then adopted cordially and 
promote the-general cause of education. unanimously, 


Mr. MeCormick offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That our thanks are due to Mr. J. W. 
Fieteher, Dr. J. 8. Lane, Mr, F. S. Stambaugh and 
other citizens of Chambersburg, for their services in 
procuring the use of this Hall for the Association, 





and for the social entertainment of Wednesday) 
evening. 


Mr. Wickersham then offered the following, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Cum- 
berland Valley and the other railroad companies, 
who have so liberally permitted the members of this 
Association to pass over their respective roads at 


| reduced fare. 
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Mr. McCormick offered the following, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the federal gov- 
ernment to grant to our State a sam of money for 
the support of education, equal to her share of the 
revenue arising from the sale of the public domain ; 
—the Western States being now in the receipt of 
large educational aid from similar sources, it is but 
just that those States which paid the sn of Lib- 
erty should enjoy an equal share of its blessings. 

Mr. Kerr then announced the following topics for 
reports at the next annual meeting, to be held at In 
diana : 

1. The means of ¢ :citing an interest in the study 
of the Natural Sciences in our common schools.— 
Robt. T. Cornwell, Millersville. 

2. The Poetry of Education.—C. T. Lewis, 
Wilkesbarre. 


3. How can the friends of education best promote 
the establishment of Normal Schools, under the late 
act of the Legislature.—J. J. Stutzman, Somerset. 


4. The dark and the bright sides of the Teacher's 
profession.—S. B_- McCormick, Cambria co. 


5. The School Room.—S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg. 


6. The Culture of the Imagination—Joseph T. 
Valentine, Reading. 


7. Method in Teaching.—A. Burtt, Pittsburg. 


8. On the annual re-examination of Teachers.— 
W. V. Davis, Lancaster. 


9. Phonography.—John L. Mustard, Washing- 
ton co. 


10. Can the instruction in the higher schools in 
rural districts, be made to bear on the agricultural 
improvement Of those districts.—Dr. A. L. Kenne- 
dy, Philadelphia. 

ll. Relation between common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning.—J. R, Sypher, Ma- 
rietta. 

12. The best method of examining Teachers in 
accordance with the School Law.—K. Lamborn, 
Lancaster co. 

13. The dependencies of the mind upon the body, 
or of the intellectual upon the physical nature, in 
the process of education.—Abram Kopelin, Johns- 
town, 

14. The Bible as a means of education.—W illiam 
Brickley, Dauphin. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Wickersham and Mr, 
Ingram, it was understood that no subjects for re- 
ports be allotted, except to members who are known 
to be willing to perform the duty now assigned them. 

Mr, Wickersham called attention to the meeting 
to be held in Philadelphia on the 26th inst., for the 
purpose of forming a National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and warmly urged that the members of this 
Association exert themselves to have Pennsylvania 
fully represented on that occasion. 

The President, the State Superintendent and Mr. 
Burrowes made remarks to the same effect, 

President Roberts also gave a brief but interesting 
st 'tement of the visit and reception of the delegates 
from this Association, at the late meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association at Bing- 
hamton. 

Mr. Lewis's resolution relative to Prizes in schools 
was then taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Lewis thought the subject one of great im- 
portance, but would not address the Association in 
support of it, unless it was opposed. 

Mr. Sypher, from his knowledge of the prize sys- 





tem in a college wi'h which he had been connected, 
thought it a nuisance. The prize operates on the 
few who would probably exert themselves withvut 
it. Ifon others, is this the proper motive? Will it 
continue to spur them on through after life? There 
must be a higher prize—a nobler motive. The stan- 
dard should be perfection, which, though never 
reached, will always lead in the right direction.— 
Society honors and prizes are the chief causes of 
college strife. We want our schools to cherish and 
recognize merit—true merit; not to increase the 
worship of the almighty dollar, but to make men 
and women. These are the prizes that the world 
needs, 

Mr. Lewis replied that the abuse of a system was 
no proof agajnst it; yet no other argument had ever 
been resorted to against prizes, except that they ap- 
peal to wrong motives, Is the latter true? He 
thought not, for several reasons: 1. The system 
had prevailed in the higher institutions for many 
centuries, 2. It appeals to a legitimate motive, 
viz: honorable ambition. 3. It is in strict analogy 
with the whole frame work of human society—with 
the laws of the Creator himself, which hold out the 
highest rewards to effort. It is also the very basis 
of republicanism; it is the surest preservative of 
public honor and integrity. He who formed our 
nature has implanted in it the desire for honor. Did 
he know. how to make man or did he not? If not, 
we should vote down the whole system of prizes 
and rewards. From his mother’s knee, if you fol- 
low the individual through life, ete find this princi- 
ple influencing him. Even the high places of heav- 
en are held ont to him. Is it right to abolish or 
even deny a system like this? It cannot be abol- 
ished. Will you do away with the instinct of hu- 
man nature on which it rests? Will you re-create 
us? Unless you do, the attempt will be vain. There 
is no higher motive than that to which a correct 
prize system appeals. If we do away with it, there 
is no other that can be substituted with the same 
results. None which will apply alike to the little 
child and to the man, If we do not set before our 
youth a noble motive, we shall probably have an ig- 
noble one influencing them. In that event, proba- 
bly, he who has the greatest degree of physical 
strength or power of management, may be the most 
successful in bearing away the honors of our schools. 

On motion of Mr. Hobbs, the resolution was inde- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. Wickersham noticed the presence and constant 
attendance of Ex-Gov. Ritner; and after some re- 
marks on his well known early services to general 
education, and his continued support of the cause, 
he moved that Gov. Ritner be respectfully requested 
to address the Association. The motion having 
been unanimously carried, 

Gov. Ritner, replied that though laboring under 
bodily indisposition and though not expecting to be 
thus called on, he could not refrain from acknow- 
ledging the honor done him. He had had, it was 
true, something to do with the system about the 
time of its inception; but it was unpleasant, at all 
times, for one to speak of himself. The first Com- 
mon School Act had been urged and signed by Gov. 
Wolf; and when he himself was a candidate in oppo- 
sition to Gov. Wolf, it had been asserted by some 
papers that he (Gov, Ritner) was opposed to the 
system. He had taken pains to have this assertion 
contradicted ; but few papers inserted the contra- 
diction. Parties, at that day, were exceedingly 


cautious in touching this subject. 
The first act of 1834-5 was exceedingly crude and 
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almost inoperative, In 1836 the law was remod- 
deled ; and from that date the activity of the system 
should really be dated. 

He had come here expecting to meet many who 
had labored in the early days of the system ; but 
was sorry to meet only one, There was, however, 
an apology for some who should be here. He allu- 
ded to the Teachers and Directors of his own coun- 
ty. (Cumberland) There was at that moment a Lite- 
rary exhibition and meeting in operation at New- 
ville, which engaged them at that place. Still, 
Cumberland was nearly as strongly represented 
here as Franklin, the county in which the Associa- 
tion had met. He concluded by expressing his 
gratification at the zeal in the cause manifested by 
the young men of the day. With such men active- 
ly engaged in such a cause, the best inferests of the 
State could be in no danger. 

On motion of Mr. McCormick the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to Gov. Ritner for his 
able and cheering address. 

The further consideration of the resolution rela- 
tive to State Certificates, was then postponed. 

The minutes of the Morning Session were then 
read and approved ; and, after prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Hartman, the Association adjourned. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ROBERTS. 
Fellow-members of the State Teachers’ Association of 

Pennsylvania : 

Lapies AND GENTLEMEN :—There is no constitu- 
tional or legal enactment, making it obligatory on 
your presiding officer to deliver an address on as- 
suming the duties, the cares and the responsibili- 
ties of office. Neither is he required, from time to 
time, to ‘“‘give information of the state of the Asso- 
ciation, and recommend to its consideration such 
measures as he shall deem necessary and expe- 
dient.” But there is for him a more potential law, 
—the time-honored law of custom,—which he has 
no right to ignore or neglect. There is also anoth- 
er law as binding as the former, and that is the law 
of courtesy. He, whom your kindness or partial- 
ity has selected as your President, has no right, 
and should have no pretext, to shrink from a duty 
clearly indicated to him by the combined and pow- 
erful laws of courtesy and custom. Had I been at 
liberty to consult my own inclinations and love of 
ease, I should have assumed my seat in silence, and 
allowed the time I am consuming, to be better and 
more profitably occupied by others. 

The duty now devolves upon me of congratulat- 
ing you, my fellow-members, on the success of our 
Association, which from a small beginning, has 
grown into a powerful body, and extended its influ- 
ence and its usefulness into every nook and corner 
of the great State of Pennsylvania. At the time 
our little band first assembled in Harrisburg, in the 
winter of 1852, we had no normal schools, no coun- 
ty superintendents, and in many counties very in- 
\different and inefficient teachers. Now, our Asso- 
| ciation has done much in effecting a radical change. 
| A more liberal provision forthe support of schools, 
'a systematic examination of the qualifications 
of teachers, the appointment of county superinten- 
dents, and, now, provision for the establishment of 
normai schools, are among the results achieved by 
jthe vigorous and combined efforts of this Associa- 
| tion. 
| Our efforts and successes in the past, should in- 
leite to future exertions, until the great cause of 
|public instruction shall be firmly established. Let 
no teacher or friend of education relax efforts which 
have been partially crowned with success. Let 
lthose exertions, which have been so auspiciously 
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commenced, be continued, until the State shall be 
redeemed from the injuries, inflicted either by want 
of schools, or by badly conducted ones. t us 
pledge ourselves, as an Association, that we will use 
all lawful means to promote the establishment of 
common schools in every township in the State, 
and keep them open during the whole scholastic 
year. Let our efforts be unremittingly directed to 
establish Normal Schools, County Institutes, and 
to raise up a corps of faithful, competent and effi- 
cient teachers. 

Our Association has been formd to elevate the 
Teacher's profession, to extend the blessings of 
education, to examine the different methods of 
teaching, and to adopt that, which will promote the 
greatest amount of good. 

We wish the blessings of education to be extend- 
ed to every child within our borders, until they be- 
come as free to every individual as the air he 
breathes, or the sunbeam by which he is lighted. 
We claim this for the children of our State as a 
common —— right due to the children of 
the poor, as well as to the children of the rich.— 
We ask that means may be provided, to lift up the 
down-trodden children of poverty, to educate and 
train them for usefalness, to raise them above a 
mere animal condition, and teach them that they 
are moral, intellectual beings, with faculties fitting 
them for respectable positions in this world, and for 
happiness in that which is to come. 

o effect these desirable results, we must have 
suitable schools and qualified teachers. We must 
not have rough, coarse-minded, illiterate ones. We 
want gentle, refined, well-informed, faithful instruc- 
tors. We want cur teachers, to be well qualified by 
education themselves, and then we wish them to be 
carefully instructed in the art and mystery of teach- 
ing; and this desirable consummation we propose 
to effect by the establishment of Normal Schools. 

I will now call your attention for a brief space to 
the life, the character and the duties of a teacher; 
and I seriously request all, or any, who are about ep- 
tering on the duties of this most important of vo- 
cations, to abandon all design of such td if 
they cannot bring with them, not only due literary 
qualifications, but also a love of the profession, 
ability to preserve order, and an earnest desire to 
promote, to the best of their respective abilities, the 
advancement of their pupils. 

The life of a teacher is supposed by persons who 
are not acute observers, to consist of a daily rou- 
tine of the same unflagging character, never varied 
by incident or episode. It is true, we encounter 
none of the glorious incidents of war or revolution, 
“nor moving accidents by flood or field.” We are 
not warriors nor statesmen, in the common accept- 
ance of those terms, though it is our lot tc do bat- 
tle against ignorance, indolence and a host of other 
enemies. e are not statesmen nor politicians, 
though we are called on to govern large communi- 
ties of incipient men and women. We are not ru- 
lers, magistrates, judges nor ministers, though call- 
ed to govern, to try, to warn and to admonish.— 
The duty of a teacher is weighty, his vocation ex- 
alted, his responsibility mighty. He is to train the 
mind to usefulness, to implant the seeds of knowl- 
edge, and to develop the germs of intellect. How 
important, then, is it, to select the most virtuous 
aad dignified persons as instructors and guides of 
youth! How important is it to select as teachers, 
the most capable, conscientious men and women ! 

The profession of <a should be invested 
with dignity, and surrounded by ennobling and ele- 





vated influences. The teacher should possess ta- 
lent, industry, patience, perseverance, resolution. 
He should be firm, energetic, kind, affable. He 
must be stern without moroseness, rigid without 
cruelty, kind without permitting undue familiarity. 
But it may be objected, where shall such a combi- 
nation of virtues be found? Where shall we find 
such rare excellencies centred in one person ?— 
Shall mortal man be perfectly just, and perfectly 
infallible? Is he invested with the attributes of; 


| Deity, clothed with perfection, and more immacu- 


late than the angels? Alas! no, he is man—err- 
ing, frail, weak, mortal man. He is man, made it 
is true, in the glorious image and likeness of his 
Creator, but debased and sullied by a host of evils. 
Nevertheless, it is his duty to struggle and to war 
against them, and to endeavor to attain to the high- 
est mark of his profession, He who conquers him- 
self, is mightier than he who conquers a city, or 
subjugates nations ; and there are thousands of de- 
voted teachers who have achieved victories which 
have brought light and happiness to countless mul- 
titudes. 

The Teacher's victories are not achieved by car- 
nage, by devastation and by famine. They do not 
leave sacked cities, wasted fields, smoking ruins in 
their train. Heart-broken widows and helpless or- 
phans are not associated with his triumphs. His 
combats are against error, ignorance and indolence. 
His aim is to cast out evil, and implant good. He 
labors to dispel the darkness and blackness of ig- 
norance, and to open the way for the glorious light 
of truth. It is his duty to impart “line upon line, 
precept upon precept,” and to lose no opportunity 
for the inculcation of natural, moral, or religious 
truth. A good teacher is not only giving instruc- 
tion, he is constantly receiving. He is not only 
becoming a better grammarian, or mathematician, 
but he is daily becoming acquainted with human 
nature, with the springs of mental action, and with 
the feelings and promptings of the youthful bosom. 
To him, therefore, is committed a solemn responsi- 
bility. His duty is to prepare pupils for useful- 
ness, to train their minds in the correct principles 
of natural science, that they may be fitted for the 
cares, the pursuits and the duties of natural life.— 
All this may be accomplished by worldly incite- 
ments, and by worldly motives. The acquisition of 
wealth, of honor, of renown, may lead to literary 
success and scholastic honors ; but if the principles 
of honor, of honesty, truth and righteousness are 
omitted in educational training, we prepare our pu- 
pils to be mere grovellers upon the earth. We 
place before them worldly ambition and worldly 
riches as the mainsprings of action; we bind them 
down to earth, instead of instilling into their minds 
ennobling principles, which like seraphic pinions 
elevate to Heaven. 

In his profession, the teacher often finds much to 
discourage, and much to deplore. He sometimes 
fears that his labor is lost, and that his crosses will 
never be succeeded by crowns. But be not cast 
down ; your efforts will not be in vain. The good 
seed which you have sown may seem to moulder 
away and perish, but it will at last germinate, bud, 
bloom, and yield abundant harvest. If the teacher's 
Way seems a cross, a desert, and he is at times 
ready to suceumb to the deadly sirocco, or the 
treachery of the shifting sands, let him remember 
that there is many an oasis of rest, of vendure, of 
refreshment. Take heart, O fainting traveler! go 


on thy pilgrimage with renewal of strength; for thy 
mission is invested with a moral glory and grandeur 
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indestructible and external, and of unmeasured 
benefits to all succeeding generations.®jIndeed, the 
influence of the teacher can scarcely be estimated 
in one age or generation. The moral teachings of 
Socrates were not esteemed nor valued while he 
lived. It was only after he had been put to death, 
on an unjust charge of corrupting the minds of the 
Athenian youth, that his countrymen kuew his 
value or his worth, 

The teacher of our day and gereration, may en-| 
eounter neglect, unkind treatment, ingratitude. , 
But he frequently meets also with minds to ac- 
knowledge and appreciate his merits and his ser-' 
vices, and if he is sometimes forgotten or neglected, 
the time will arrive, when the memories of the past 
shall bless and honor his declining years. 

Having now, ladies and gentlemen, in perhaps 
somewhat of a discursive manner, portrayed the 
hopes, the fears, the trials, rewards and aspirations | 
of the téacher, it may be proper to offer some re- 
marks on our individual duties, as members of this 
Association, and as connected with the educational 
interests of this great Commonwealth. | 

Fellow laborers, the eyes of the public are upon 
you. You have been entrusted with a great charge 
and with a solemn responsibility. The State of 
Pennsylvania has committed to your care, her 
most valued jewels, and made you the depositories 
of her choicest treasures. I do not mean her gold, 
her silver and her merchandize, her coal and iron, | 
her cereal harvests, “the cattle on her thousand 
hills ;” or her fertile meadows, the products of her 
loom and anvil, or the wealth which follows in the| 
train of agriculture, manufactures or commerce. 

Like the Roman mother, she can point with ex- 
ultation to her children and exclaim :—* These are 
my jewels.” To you she has entrusted her sons and| 
her daughters, to form their minds, to lead them 
from the darkness of ignorance into the paths of | 
knowledge, to inspire them with a love of leataine, 
and fit them for usefulness, 

You are the representatives of more than 13.000! 
public school teachers and nearly 600,000 children, 
besides the numerous colleges; academies, and 
boarding schools, which make part and parcel of | 
our educational system, and have their due repre- 
sentation in our respective meetings. 

To you, then, the appeal is made from a host of | 
young immortals, for mental aliment, for food adapt- | 
ed to their condition and their wants. To you, the 
ery is made for bread—for living bread—and for! 
the water of life, to nourish, to sustain, to refresh! 
and to purify. Of you, the children, the youth of | 
this favored land require the good, the tune, the 
fair and the beautiful. Will you respond to the| 
appeal? Will you not lead them along in paths) 
of knowledge, and guide their steps into the ways 
of virtue, “‘ whose ways are pleasantness and whose | 
paths are peace?” 

Let our system of education be made pleasent 
as well as profitable, and our school houses beauti-| 
ful palaces, instead of odious prisons. 

We hope the time will come that education will) 
meet with favor in the eyes of all the people; when! 
the school master and school mistress will be look-| 
ed upon as public benefactors, as good genii, and 
not as grim ogres, or as roaring lions, “seeking 
whom they may devour.” 

We believe that in effecting so desirable a result, 
educational societies are exerting a powerful influ- 
ence. In our State, we see county, city, township 
and other associations, periodically meeting for mu- 
tual instruction and advice. We have witnessed 





Those teachers who, adopt such an unnatural - 





with pleasure, the steady and increasing elevation 
of the Teacher's profession, and we hail, with joy 
the approach of that blessed epoch, that glorious 
millennium, when the terrors of the school-room shall 
exist only in tradition, and a true paternal and 
filial bond shall unite teacher and pupil. 

In our educational training there is one evil, to 
which I beg leave to call your attention. It is the 


_ system of forcing, or as it is popularly called ‘“cram- 


ming.” It is asystem which overburdens the youth- 
ful mind with unmeaning words, and which sickens 
and gorges and surfeits the mental stomach. It is 
a practice fatal to mental development, and at va- 
riance with physical laws. It is much better to 
learn a few things perfectly, than to study or pore 
over a mass of crudities which can neither be as- 
similated nor digested. It is to be hoped, that you, 
the teachers of this association, will set your faces 
against this most pernicious system, of what is mis- 
called education, It is to be hoped, that you will 
discountenance and oppose a practice at variance 
with mental growth, and bodily health, 

Crowding the mind and the memory with a mass 
of facts or rules in Geography, History, Grammar, 
Mathematics, Moral Philosophy, Political Econo- 
my, &c.,is not Education, ‘To assert that such an 
unnatural system is education, is the utterance of 
one of the greatest solicisms in our language.— 


tem, surely are forgetful of these words of the Di- 
vine Prayer: “ Give us this day, our daily bread,” 
or the wisdom of the petition: ‘ Feed me with food 
convenient for me.” If they in one day endeavor 


'to force upon their pupils the bread of seven, or if 


they feed them with food uncongenial and repulsive 
to their natures, they violate every physical and 
moral law, and disregard a solemn religious obliga- 
tion. 

In the preceding remarks, I do not wish to cast 
one term of a censure on any of my fellow laborers. 
I know you well enough, to know your worth, your 
acquirements, your conscientiousness. I do not 
blame individuals, I blame asystem, I am oppos- 
ed to that system, which has grown into popular 
favor, of loading children with a mass of books, 
and exacting from them a wearing and crushing 


j}amount of mental labor. I regret the prevaleuce 


of that feeling in the minds of parents, which pro- 
nounces those to be the best choals, whose pupils 
carry through the streets the greatest number of 
books, or whose whole time at home is occupied 
with exercises and lessons. 

If the boys in Shakspeare’s time, “ crept snail- 
like with satchel, unwillingly to school,” the only 
difference in our day, is that they now crawl like 
pack horses; their increased burdens preventing ra- 
pid locomotion. 

In the name of reason, of common sense, of 
sound health, and vigorous intellect, I protest 
against this pernicious similitude of true, genuine 
education. I call upon this Association, upon 
Teachers, on Directors, on Parents to interpose 
their power, their influence, and their wisdom,to era- 
icate this foul excresence from our educational sys- 
tem. Let its blighting power no longer hang over 
our institutions of learning. Let it not arent hg 
the glorious march of knowledge, ruin the health, 
and blight the mental activities. We cannot in- 
voke legislative enactment to counteract the evil, 
but we can influence public opinion, and we can 
adopt a rational, natural and proper system of edu- 
cation, leading step by step through all the intrica- 
cies of knowledge. 
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Fellow teachers; I do not know of any more ap-' produced wealth for the State, but it has elevated 
propriate theme for the conclusion of my address, the thoughts, expanded the sphere of vision, and 
than the social sphere effected by our meeting to- made known increased advantages to the individual 
gether. Before the establishment of this Associa- citizens; and, by increasing the knowledge of the 
tion, the teachers of Pennsylvania were unknown to!people, has aided them in the accumulation of 
each other, beyond the limits of their respective wealth, and made them doubly attractive to that 











counties. 
south were strangers. 
which waters our eastern border, to the beautiful 
Ohio bearing away our domestic products to the 


west, and from the Empire State to the Old Domin- | 
ion, Maryland and little Delaware our teachers were | 
What a) 
We! 


to each other as strangers and aliens. 
change has been effected by our assemblies ! 
now meet in free, friendly, genial intercourse. We 
see mingling in social converse and amicable dis- 


cussions, the representatives of counties remotest | 
Wayne and Greene, Erie and| 
Delaware meet with a cordial grasp of the hand.— | 
Washington, Adams and Franklin aid us with the, 
Fayette has come to our) 


from each other. 


wisdom of their counsels. 


The east and the west, the north and the | 
From the noble Delaware | 


courted Goddess, Fame, 

Without any extraordidary powers of perception, 
any one may discover the benefits conferred pecunia- 
rily upon our people by the Common School System, 
so liberal in its terms, so comprehensive in its extent 
and so effective in its results. But is it so certain 
that a corresponding influence has been exerted up- 
on the public virtue? Have the morals of the peo- 
ple been improved and their anticipations of future 
felicity enhanced? ‘The importance of this division 
of human edacation cannot be too highly estimated; 
and if the interest and attention of the members of 
that gpsociation which has accomplished more, dur- 
ing ite short existence, towards the dignity and per- 
fection of Common Schools, than all else besides, 


assistance; while York and Lancaster, side by side,|/can be awakened in its behalf, the object for which 
battle in one common cause—the cause of general | this essay is penned will have been fully accomplish- 


education. 


Lewistown, one in Philadelphia, and one in Lancas- 
ter city. One year ago, we met at Williamsport ; 
and now we are assembled in this beautifal valley 
with our kind friends and hospitable entertainers of 
Chambersburg. By these transitions, we believe 
much good has been effected, and greater interest 
imparted to the cause of education in places where, 
for a brief space, we have performed our duties as 
an Association. 

May those efforts ever be directed to the general 
good of the rising generation ;—to that class, who 
are destined to take our stations and fulfil our uses. 

Proceed, fellow-laborers, as you have commenced ; 
—in the same spirit of kindness, friendship and mu- 
tual concession,—with the same zeal, energy and 
activity, which have characterized your meetings ; 


We have held two meetings in Harris- | 
burg, two in Pittsburg, one in Pottsville, one in | 
itertain the Association or benefit the cause, unless 





ed. I have not the vanity, however, to believe that 
I could say anything that would of itself either en- 


it might be to call attention to a subject that de- 
serves the untiring labor of those who are engaged 
in the educational field. 

Education of the intellect alone without a cul- 
ture of the moral powers, is no more than training 
men to be adepts in raseality, a:.d educating in the 
literary and scientific branches for the purpose of 
making the subject more expert in villany. <A se- 
ries of articles entitled the “ Common School System 
a failure” and based on the defective moral teach- 
ing of our schools, or rather on the total want of it, 
has just been concluded in the “ Episcopal Church 
Journal.” In those articles I discover many impor- 
tant facts to which I beg leave to refer, believing 
that if teachers are arroused to the importance of 


for by such a course your profession will be exalted ;| proper moral instractio®, they will need nothing 


your lives will be honorable and useful to man, and 
pleasing in the sight of Heaven. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
BY MRS. M E. MITCHELL. 

Although not engaged in the calling to which you 
have devoted your lives, I cherish a deep interest in 
the cause of universal education, as well as in the 
elevation of the character of the professional teach- 
er. 
The human mind enfolded in the delicate embryo 
of infancy, is a sacred trast—a trust that involves 
not only an important duty, but onerous and fear- 
fal responsibilities. Under the benign operation of 
our Common School System, as heretofore conduc- 
ted, the intelligence of our people has been materi- 
ally increased, and the dignity and honor of the 
State promoted. That the minds of her people 
constitute the richest mine a Commonwealth can 
possess is no longer an experimental allegation, but 
ao established truth. The growing intelligence of 
the people has induced the rapid development of the 
inherent wealth of our hills and valleys. Year af- 
ter year, science has shed the iustre of her brilliant 
rays On many an unexplored region, where the hid- 
den wealth of nature invites the industry of the me- 
chanic, the artisan, and the laborer;—thas not only 
pouring increased r-venue into the public treasury 
but affording labor to all our citizens. Not only has 
the promotion of public schools yielded profit and 





more to insure such action on their part, as will rem- 
edy all the evils which the most fastidious on relig- 


lious subjects could complain of. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE | 


Among other things, the articles alluded to con- 
tain the following from the pen of Sir Archibald 
Alison, the eminent historian: “The utmost ef- 
forts have for a quarter of a century been made in 
various countries to extend the blessings of educa- 
tion to the laboring classes; but not only has no di- 
munition in consequence been perceptible in the 
amount of crime and the turbulence of mankind, 
but the effect has been jast the reverse; they have 
both signally and alarmingly increased. Education 
has been made a matter of State policy in Prussia, 
and every child is, by the compulsion of government, 
sent to school; and serious crime is about /ourteen 
times as pri valent, in proportion to the population, 
in Prussia as it is in France, where about two-thirds 
of the whole inhabitants can neither read nor write. 
in France itself it appears that the amount of crime 
in all the eighty-three departments is, with one sin- 
gle exception, in proportion to the amount of in- 
struction received. ‘The criminal returns of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the last twenty years, demon- 
strate that the educated criminals are to the unedu- 
cated as two to one. In Scotland the educated 
criminals are about four times the uneducated.— 
Nay, what is still more remarkable, while the num- 
ber of uneducated criminals, especially in Scotland, 
is yearly diminishing, that of educated ones is yearly 
increasing. ‘These facts, to all persens capable of 
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yielding assent to evidence in opposition to preju- 
dice, completely settle the question. Experience 
has now abundantly verified the melancholy truth, 
so often enforced in scripture,—so constantly forgot- 
ten by mankind,—that intellectual cultivation has 
no effect in arresting the sources of evil in the hu- 
man heart.” 

The natural inclination of the American Educa- 
tor is to repel all such insinuations against the sys- 
tem that has promised so much for the rising and 
fature generations ; yet do not statistics fully evince 
the fact, that with the increasing intelligence of 
mankind, crime and its consequences not only do 
not diminish, but are largely on the increare ? How- 
ever much we may resist the conviction of this un- 
welcome truth, we are compelled to admit it, when 
facts irresistible are staring us in the face. To say 
nothing of the inferior offences and crimes, more 
murders have been committed in the State enn- 
sylvania during the past year than in any p¥evious 
one. It isan undeniable fact that the boys now 
rising up to fill important stations in society are 
shockingly insolent and irreverant. The boys of for- 
mer times were taught to respect the silvered head 
of age, and to treat the man, now bowed down with 
the heavy hand of time, with veneration. Now the 
language of boys not yet advanced beyond the in- 
fant school, to the most venerable seniors that may 
cross their path, is disrespectful and repulsive. The 
most careful observer must be impressed with the 
profanity of youth, and one almost shudders to hear 
the bitter oaths that escape the lips while infantile 
prattle is yet upon the tongue. Particularly the 
boys of our cities and villages where public schools 
are more accessible, ate fearfully destitute of that 
moral character, that proper instruction would sure- 
ly inculcate ; and, indeed, the increasing degeneracy 
of xaap is palpabie in every sphere of life. The 
prisons and penetentiaries of our own country, as 
well as of Germavy and Scotland, reveal the fact 
that criminals are multiplying and that educated 
culprits constitute a majogity. 

This hasty enumeration of facts introduces to the 


mind, a body and a sou!—have looked upon him as 
a unit, and have apparently (I would regret to say 
really,) forgotten that he has an immortal destiny, 
and that of all the creatures of Earth, he alone will 
never die, Youth have been treated in their devel- 
opment, more with regard te their pecuniary wel- 
fure than anything else. In short, they have received 
a Literary education to the total neglect of the Phy- 
sical, Moral and Religious. What we want is the 
education of the whole man—the development of 
all his attributes—his fall and harmonious develop- 
ment; and an education that neglects either the 
world without, or that world within, which raises us 
above the groveling scenes of senseand passion, and 
exhibits to us our destiny—teaching us to contem- 
plate man as he truly is and as he must forever be,— 
is radically defective, and calls for the united, con- 
centrated and untiring labor of those interested, un- 
til a remedy is fully attained. Boys of sixteen, ex- 
are in all the sciences and at home in every field of 
iterature, are not uncommon at the present day; 
jyet boys of high moral sense and fearless religious 
devotion—boys of healthy, strong physical consti- 
tutions, are as scarce almost as Christians in Mecca, 
or faith in the mind of a Bolingbroke, a Gibbon or 
|@ Hume. One side of human nature alone is de- 
| veloped, and that the weaker side. 

Such an education renders man powerful for the 
/commission of crime, while it smothers all his bet- 
ter and purer feelings, dwarfs his moral being, and 
starts him with rapidity on the inclined plane of tem- 
poral and eternal ruin. 
| It is a mistaken idea that ignorance causes crime, 
‘and that the only requirement for its prevention is 
jan intellectual education. ‘There is more virtue in 
proportion to the population, among pioreers who 
continually reside upon the outer confines of civili- 
zation, receding as it approaches them, and who are 
consequently continually out of reach of means of 
education, than there is in our large cities and 
thickly populated districts where free schools are 
within the reach of every child. There is more true 
‘heartfelt religion in him, whose soul has never learn- 








Association, in fall relief, the alarming and impor-|ed to stray among the stars, or analyze the mystic 
tant truth to which I invite their earnest considera-| beauties of the milky-way ; but who has been edu- 
tion. There are three questions that naturally oc-|cated by pature or tradition, in the salutary and 


eur to the inquiring mind, to wit: 

W hat is the cause of the result referred to ? 

How will it effect the Common School System 
itself? 

How may it be remedied? 

Man is not merely a machine to be adjusted and 
put in motion for the accomplishment of worldly and 
inercepary ends—but in his primitive state he is a 
noble, God-like jbeing, with a soul immortal, with 
pure feelings and heavenly aspirations. The man 
proper, with all his attributes developed, moving in 
his sphere of existence and accomplishing the end of 
his creation, is a majestic and holy something that 
attracts human contemplation, by the splendor of 
its purity and rivets angelic admiration by the mani- 
fest loftiness of its being. ‘“ Education,” says Web- 
ster, “comprehends all that series of instruction and 
discipline which is intended to enlighten the under- 
standing, correct the temper, and form the manners 
and habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness in 
their future stations.” Itis, therefore, Physical, Lit- 
erary, Moral and Religious. 

Now the reason why the Common School System 
has failed to a great extent to accomplish. what it 
should, is that the true meaning of Enucation has 
never been fully comprehended. Educators instead of 
considering mun as a triune being—ecomposed of a 


sublime traths of salvation and redemption, than 
could be offered by ten thousand hearts in which 
undue intellectual development has smothered and 
confined the majestic and divine impulses of the im- 
mortal spirit. How supremely better were it for 
|Tom Paine, had his powerful and astute mind slum- 
|bered forever in its germ, than that he should have 
received the education which he did. 

A more brilliant intellectual star never blazed up- 
on the horizon of our country than was Aaron Burr. 
The honors of the Camp, the Bar, and the Legisla- 
itive forum, were successively entwined around his 
|brow; unexcelled was the spread of his fame, and 
he was even elevated to the second office in the gift 
of the American people. Behold his end, and in it 
you have what is generally the result of a splendid 
intellect and great intellectual acquirements, unre- 
strained by the purer and the nobler faculties of our 
moral nature. ‘The allegiance due to conscience 
‘and her dictates, the obligations of the Moral Law, 
his accountability to his country and his God, bad 
not been stamped upon his nature; the full develop- 
|ment that produces a syminetrical man had been 
neglected. An intellectual giant but a moral pigmy, 
he fell a victim to unrestrained ambition, and un- 
controlled selfishness. Who can contemplate his 
| black-hearted baseness toward the unsuspecting, con- 
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fiding Blennerhassett without regretting that he 
who promised so much of manhood, should not have 
been perfectly trained, until the perfection of man’s 
character had been fully attained. Without revert- 
ing to the numerous instances of moral degradation, 
the weight of which has prostrated mighty intellects, 
we may conclude this branch of our subject in the 
language of Pope, when contemplating one of the 
same class, 
“ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

There was much impressive truth in the language of 
him who said, “ Let the waters’of intellectual edu- 
cation be brought home to the door of every indi- 
vidual, and let each be invited to drink, and drink 
freely ; and still unless the moral feelings are drawn 
forth, and made to assume their legitimate supre- 
macy; unless the conscience is watered by the dews 
of moral purity, you are only preparing the greater 
number for more extended misery.” The undeniable 
cause, then, of an increase of crime, in proportion 
to the diffusion of knowledge flowing from the foun- 
tains of our Common Schools, must be the partial 
manner in which the task of education is attended to. 

According to the division made in the outset, my 
next consideration is with regard to the effect this 
defective development of man, as at present mani- 
fest. will have upon our Common School System 
itself. This needs few comments to render it evi- 
dent, and to bring home the conviction to every 
lover of the cause of education, of the truth, that 
the members of every religious denomination must, 
in course of time, unless the evils are remedied, be- 
come not only dissatisfied, but opposed to popular 
education ;—that while it inspires hope, it is surely 
planting the seeds of ultimate destruction. Where 
is the Christian parent to be found who will send his 
child to a school, where he knows the most import- 
ant part of that child’s education will be neglected? 
A parent, who has been delighted with the advance- 
ment of his child’s intellectual attainments, and 
elated with the prospects of future usefulness his 
acqairements afforded, when he eventually sees that 
bulwark of human strength and honor—moral 
courage—giving way, and the hope of his declining 
years:betraying the fondest trust of a parent’s heart, 
and fast sinking into the depths of moral degrada- 
tion—will naturally and surely despise that system 
of education which his own observation must tell 
him has ruined his child. 

This dissatisfaction already threatens disaster to the 
Common Sehool system, and will result in the estab- 
lishment of Sectarian schools, to suit every denomi- 
nation, unless the moving spirits of the machinery 
of the system unite in applying a remedy, which alone 
can quiet the complaints that are justly made 
against the partial development of youth, While 
the encouragement of “ Teachers’ Institates,” the 
establishment of Normal Schools, a revision of text 
books, improvement in Black-boards, &c., &c., are 
all laudable subjects of discussion and action, to my 
mind there is nothing so full of vital importance, 
not alone to our Common School System, but also 
to the liberal republican government that provides 
for universal education, as the establishment and 
successful operation of some system of moral culture 
in connection with intellectual, No nation can 
long be free unless its government is founded on 
morality, and its oe are virtuous. Men are by 
nature so unequal in intellectual gifts, that unless the 
protection of moral dae is thrown around them, 
a few superior minds will mould society to their own 


purposes and the many will become the victims of 





the usurpations of the few. It is to that moral 
character which our Puritan Fathers gave to this 
country in its infancy, that we owe our unexampled 
growth and prosperity. It is to that Christian feel- 
ing aud philanthropy which the early Pilgrims en- 
grafted in the colonial constitutions, that we owe 
that equality that secures to the humblest of our 
citizens his individual rights; and whenever we destroy 
that’ essential ingredient of social happiness—popu- 
lar virtue—or suffer its light to grow dim, some 
Alexander, Cesar or Napoleon will rise up, before 
whose power our liberties will vanish like dew be- 
fore the “king of day.” 

A free government cannot long exist, unless the 
great cardinal principles of Christianity are implant- 
ed in the hearts of its citizens, and the foundation 
of the people’s happin. ss firmly laid on the truths 
of the gospel. This country contains many noble 
men appreciate the blessings they enjoy, and 
ente an adequate estimate of the duties the 
creature owes tothe Creator. This large class of 
our community are already awake to the evils of our 
system of popular education, and a loud voice is 
coming up from them, calling for a remedy; and I 
think the power to provide that remedy, is in the 
hands of the professional teacher. 

A trial by jury is said to be the palladium of all 
our rights,—moral, spiritual and religious, personal 
and social. What the atmosphere’we breathe is to 
the physical system, the Bible and its glorious life- 
giving truths, are to the spiritual,—strengthening, 
ennobling and elevating. A house without a Bible 
is like a table without provisions, a night without 
a star, or a universe without a sun. We do not 
mean’the Bible on the stand or on the shelf; but 
the Bible in the hand, the Bible in the head, and 
the Bible in the heart of man. God’s own book is 
a book of facts, and not at all a book of theories. 
It begins with facts and it ends with facts. It con- 
tains no politics, ecclesiastical "creed, or sectarian 
doctrines—and may be read and studied by the 
children of every parent, not only without injury, 
but with superlative profit and advantage. ‘The 
Bible is a text-book that was 1600 years in prepar- 
ing and completing—it is the only ook, the Beckton 
of the universe has ever given us; and why should 
it not be the primary and cardinal text-book in the 
hands of children? Why should it not be given to 
the papils of all schools—Sunday Schools, Common 
Schools, Academies, Colleges and Universities? It 
is the only standard of morality, and the only anti- 
dote for the evils complained of in our Common 
School System, Its spiritual breathings upon the 
human soul develop its faculties, draw forth all its 
powers, energize its functions, and give it full and 
perfect life and activity. “The Bible,” says Alex- 
ander Campbell, “is indeed the tongue of creation. 
It inspires sun, moon and stars. It not only echoes 
in the thunders of heaven, in the tempests, the 
whirl-winds, the earthquakes and the volcanoes of 
earth, but it speaks in the still small voice of morn- 
ing and evening, in the conscience, in the heart and 
in thesoul of man. It was the great moral engine 
of ancient civilization, so far as it obtained a local 
habitation and a name.” 

The Bible and the school teacher are God's two 
great instrumentalities to civilize, christianize and 
reform mankind. The school teacher without the 
Bible is one of Satans’ engines of evil, spreading de- 
vastation and barren waste over ‘the soil of every 
spirit. The two together will make men and nations 
wise and good; and if we must do without either, we 
will ignore the teacher and pore over the Bible in 
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seclusion and retirement. ‘The whole and entire 
philosophy of the highest civilization ever exhibited 
on earth, or indeed conceivable by man, has origi- 
nated from and is connected with the hallowed pre- 
cepts of the Bible. 
= What reason, then, can there be for prohibiting 
the Bible from the Common School room? Nay, 
how can teachers conscientiously permit the absence 
of that sacred volume? Human authors are read, 
raised and commented upon; yet ordinary practice, 
fabituates children, as they grow to manhood, to con- 
sider the Bible less meritorious than any other book. 
Every child ought not only to be taught to sing but 
should have impressed upon his soul, the spirit and 
meaning offthat beautiful stanza, which says : 
** Holy Bible, book divine, 

Precious treasure, thou art mine,— 

Mine to teach me what I am, 

Mine to tell me whence I came.” 

Is it precluded from becoming a west be- 
eause it is inseparable from sectarianism? ™~ If the 
Holy Book cannot be read and studied without gen- 
erating sectarian feeling, or propagating religious 
bigotry, let sectarianism be taught, and let men be- 
come bigots, rather than that the pure fountains of 
morality that give to life all its beauty and adorn- 
ment should be forever dried up, and men become 
heathens or worse than heathens—those who 
“ know but do not.” 

There are those who say that morality and religion 
should be taught at home or from the pulpit. The 
fallacy of that argument will be fully apparent when 
the astounding fact is made known that five sixths 
of the people of this nation absent themselves from 
religious worship, and nine tenths of them constant- 
ly neglect the means by which the Deity is most 
closely approached—worship at the family altar. 
Such being the condition of society, what hope is 
there that morality will originate from home or from 
church? No, the main spring of intellectual and 
moral thought of whatever kind, is the school room, 
where the tender mind is unfolded, like molten wax, 
to receive impressions that shall last forever; and 
then if the inclinations are properly directed, the 
holy influence of the pulpit may invigorate, 
strengthen and aid that spirit of religious duty that 
was yy in the heart of the young. 

As this has now beeome a subject not only of 
importance to the entire human family, but of vital 
interest to the Common School System—will not 
the professional teachers arouse from their apathy, 
and, agreeing to “receive one another without re- 
gard to doubtful disputations,” unite heart and hand, 
and work sc aaacas together, until this glorious 
step in educational reform is fully accomplished ? 
The purest literature our language contains is to be 
found in the Bible, The must sublime poetry on 
record is found within its lids. It is unexception- 
able as a school ook, and the development of the 
moral man can never be accomplished without it. 

Hoping that while we zealously labor together 
for the elevation of our educational system, we will 
ever bear in mind that 

** He is armed without, who’s innocent within,” 
I have the honor and satisfaction to be yours, very 
respectfully. M. E. M. 
Bellefonte, Pa., Dec., 1856. 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
BY 8. B, M’CORMICK, 
Discipline is defined to be “Education; 1.Instrac- 


instruction in the arts, sciences, correct sentiments, 
morals and manners. 2. Instruction and govern- 
ment, comprehending the communication of knowl- 
edge and the regulation of practice. 3. Rule of 
government. 4, Inflicting of punishment.” 

According to this definition it is education and 
instruction, But though all discipline is education, 
all education is not discipline. Discipline is the 
method or manner of education, and has reference to 
our intellectual, moral and physical improvement.— 
Man is a trinity, composed of three distinct natures, 
'yet one being, and inseparably one so far as his own 
agency has any control. In order to the full de- 
velopment of man, these three natures must not only 
be equally educated, but also equally and fully dis- 
ciplined—properly restrained as well as properly 
taught. The predominance of any one of these na- 
tures destroys that equilibrium designed by the Cre- 
ator as the regulator of human actions, Intellectual 
power, moral force, and physical strength develop 
the man, and these must act with equal force to pro- 
duce a full development. 

To discipline intellectually is to place and keep 
the mind under such proper restraints, as will secure 
|an easy and absolute control of all its fanctions.— 
| Order in thoughts, method in reason, comprehensive- 
|ness in investigation, and abstraction in discrimina- 
| tion are essential to a well-ordered mind. Enforcing 
these rules, impelling these restraints, is mental dis- 
| cipline. 

Moral discipline has reference to the development 
of the moral powers, and is a very essential, though 
much neglected part of school discipline. It is the 
‘most important part of youthful training, not only 
because impressions and habits formed in youth are 
not easily eradicated, but because the moral sense is 
the guide to both the physical and the intellectual 
nature. Every movement of the child should be 
carefully scrutinized and scieutifically interpreted, 
and a check placed immediately upon the delusive 
sentiment or revolting passion. Actions are the off- 
spring of thoughts, and if carefully interpreted, not 
only serve as an index to the mind, but also as the 
true exponent of the heart—the feelings which give 
complexion and character to the act. 

Physical discipline is the restraint placed upon the 
habits and actions of men. It has reference to the 
proper cultivation of the habit, as well as the regu- 
lation of the act itself. Feasting the eye with ap- 
propriate scenery, regaling the ear with harmonious 
sounds, indulging the taste with a wholesome natri- 
ment, cultivating all the senses so as to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness without the violation 
of any natural or moral law, placing the appetites 
uuder proper restraints at a proper age, controlling 
the habits and actions so as to secure the preserva- 
tion of health, are the general characteristics of phy- 
sical discipline. 

Discipline implies—first, a rule, and secondly, the 
execution of that rule. What discipline is has al- 
ready been stated, but how to discipline remains to 
be noticed. The theory and practice of government 
in schools are by far the most important part of a 
teacher’s duties. In order to prepare a suitable 
code of rules for securing the restraints already men- 
tioned, the teacher must, to a great extent, compre- 
hend the secret springs of human action. He should 
not only be a legislator, that he may enact a law, but 
he should be a philosopher, that he may know what 
law to enact. Though his government is patriarchal 
or parental, yet he may derive instruction from the 








tion ; cultivation and improvement; comprehending 


study of municipal law and the object of civil pun- 
ishment. And having ascertained the best mode, 
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and enacted the best ru/e, yet another diffieulty is |which may be manifest, he asks the indulgence of 
resented in its execution. He is not only the phi-|the critical, and hopes the “law of kindness” may 
osopher to devise, the legislator to enact, but the |be largely recognized in the reception or rejection 
executive to administer the law. This is practical of these remarks. 
discipline, and the most critical part of a teacher's | 
duties. In order judiciously to enforce a law or to THE CLAIMS OF TEACHING TO THE RANK OF A PRO- 
inflict its penalty, one should comprehend the object | FESSION. 
of punishment. Punishment is not only a “terror | BY J. P, WICKERSHAM, 
to evil doers and a praise of those who do well,” but) Learned men have taught in school and college ; 
it has immediate reference to the reformation of the |the cause of education has been commended by 
recipient. The question then resolves itself into |statesmen and philosophers; States, convinced of 
this: How can we best reform? The obvious an-| the necessity of intellectual and moral training, have 
swer is, by reaching the moral nature. Without! made magnificent appropriations to promote it;—but 
this, genuine reform is impracticable. One may | notwithstanding all these things, teaching has never 
correct an improper habit for the time, bat to pro-| been regarded with that general favor which its im- 
duce a lasting good, the moral man must be con-/| portance would seem to demand. There have been 
vinced that what has received his sanction is wrong. | teachers in ancient, as well as in modern times—in 
There must first be a knowledge of wrong, which is| Greece and Rome, as well as in England and the 
imparted by enlightening the mind, But this is not Srdiin a torele at no time,and in no country has 
sufficient. It must be followed by the conviction | there Been a regularly constituted teacher's profes- 
that wrong committed will be followed by a punish- | sion. 
ment, just as surely as effect follows cause, Physical; There are but three professions that are called 
punishment inflicted, separate and apart from moral |learned,: those of law, medicine and theology. The 
training, is not only unwholesome discipline, but en- | task that has been assigned, in this report, is to con- 
tirely ruinous to every nature of man. It hardens |sider the claims of teaching to a similar rank. 
the heart, renders the intellect stolid, and byunduly| ‘he origin of the word profession, as at present 
exciting the passions, abuses the physical functions. | used with reference to a particular business, is some- 
It is not argued that physical punishment is useless, | what obscure, and it would be difficult even to give 
but only that it is fruitless of good results, unaccom-|an exact definition of it. From what is generally 
panied by any moral reasoning. If administered in |implied by the term, however, it is clear that before 
perfect accordance with “the law of kindness”— j|any business can assume the rank of a profession, it 
with the assurance that it is for present and fu-|must be characterized by certain requirements and 
ture good, and not to gratify the malicious feelings |conform to certain conditions. Among these are : 
of the administrator—it may do good. But the|1l. It must have a noble aim. 2. Its operations 
grand object of all punishment, whether physical or | must not be merely mechanical, but scientific in their 
not, is so to reach the heart as to produce willing |character. 3. It must require on the part of its 
and voluntsry reformation. members a learned general education. 4. Its nature 

But the disciplinarian has other duties to perform. | must be such as to render special preparation ne- 
He is also the judge, both of the nature and magni-|cessary to success 5, It should have provided an 
tude of the offence and of the kind and quantity of | authority, competent to decide upon the qualifica- 
punishment to inflict. In his office are combined | tions of those who apply for membership. Admitt- 
and blended all the official fanctions of State author- | ing that the professions of law, medicine, and the- 
ity ; and complete success depends very much upon | ology possess these requirements and answer thesc 
the skill manifested in meting out the punishment | conditions, the inquiry is to be made as to whether 
due to offences committed. the same is true respecting teaching. 

In school discipline, it is necessary not only tore-| 1. Has teaching a noble aim? Teaching is the con- 
strain and properly cultivate the intellectual, moral | ducting of the process by which the organs of thefbody 
aod physical nature, to design philosophically, to| and the faculties of the mind are developed and train- 
enact judiciously, to administer understandingly, |ed ; and, surely, no humar aim can be higher or no- 
and to judge of the quantum of punishment—all of | ler. “Man,” said Pope, “is the noblest work of God ;” 
which duties devolve upon every teacher of our pub-|and, He who knew man best, gave him dominion 
lic sechools—but he must himself be a walking, liv- |“ over the fish of the sea, ‘and over thefow! of the air, 
ing example of right. and over the cattle, and ever all the earth, and over 

Preceptive teaching may do with some children |every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth.” 
who are daily within the hallowing influences of liv- | From this, it appears evident that man is considered 
ing example at home; but the great responsibility of |by his Maker as the head of the animal world, the 
the true disciplinarian only appears in its magnitude, | crowning glory of creation. “Ht is honorable to la- 
when he is viewed as the exemplar of hundreds of | bor on the farm or in the work-shop; but, however, 
children who have no exemplars at home. For this | necessary Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts may 
reason a teacher cannot discipline a variety of char- | be to the existence or well-being of the human family. 
acter, placed in the same room, under the same laws, | the tilling of the land, the modeling of machinery, 
unless he is a true model for all to imitate. While|or the construction of railroads, palaces, or pyra- 
preceptive teaching may occasionally succeed, prac- | mids, can hardly be compared in importance to the 
tical example is the great power which influences | education of man himself, the agent upon whom the 
and disciplines a school. The teacher should be a/|success of the work depends. 
model in intellect, in morals, in manners, in obedi-| Thescience of Medicine is founde! in the relations 
ence to the laws of the land, and in the observance | of certain mineral, vegetable, and animal substances 
of the laws of nature. to the human system; but, as the body is less impor- 

These remarks might be greatly amplified, as the |tant than the mind that animates it, it cannot be 
theme is fruitful; but a disposition to avoid trespass-|that, when properly understood, a science which in- 
ing upon time has induced the writer to give merely | cludes both body and mind should be considered in- 
a condensed statement of the nature, method and |ferior to one less expansive, It is not an object of 
character of true school discipline. For the errors |less dignity to train by, judicious means, the body te 
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a healthy growth than it is by appropriate remedies 
to remove disease from the system; and, the train- 
ing of the body is but a small part of the object of 
education. 

The profession of the law is founded upon man’s 
social relations, and, its highest aim seems to he to 
secure by means of courts and juries, the proper ob- 
servance of those relations. eo diee assumes to 
do more than this. It not only requires teachers to 
acquaint themselves with the relations which one 
mac’or one community of men bears to another, but 
it proposes to make such knowledge universal ; and, 
to secure obedience to the great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” not by 
the verdict of a jury, the decision of a judge, or the 
counsel of men learned in the law, but by so culti- 
vating the understanding, training the habits, and 
forming the character of youth, that the spontaneous 
impulses of their own hearts may dictate the,right. 

ut, contrasts aside, what nobler object call there 
be than that of educating the whole people? The 


Apart from this,however, it is claimed that teaching 
is a science, and that he who would teach well must 
teach according to fixed principles. The end pro- 
posed by education, is the training and development 
of the physical, intellectual and moral powers of 
man; and, this end, like other important objects, 
can only be attained by the systematic application 
of appropriate means. To attain it, the relation of 
man to circumstances—of the human mind to nature 
as the subject of knowledge—must be known and 
applied. A farmer, before he ean cultivate his land 
successfully, must know the nature of the soil and 
the means by which it can be improved; and, this 
knowledge is called the science of agriculture. The 
| physician before he can skillfully practice his pro- 
fession, should understand the strueture and fune- 
tions of the human body and its relations to Mate- 
ria Medica; and upon these principles the science 
\of Medicine is based. In a similar mannér, the 
‘teacher, before he can teach well, must acquaint 
‘himself with the educational capabilities of the hu- 








most perfect government would fail among ignorant | man body and the human mind, and the means na- 
and immoral men ; the most perfect schemes of re- ture furnishes for conducting the process of teach- 
form, planned by the philanthropist or the patriot, |ing; and, here, too, may be found principles, which, 
would prove fruitless if not based upon awakened | when systematically arranged, are well worthy of 
intelligence, Among a people devoid of education, being designated a science, and I hesitate not to 
government becomes anarchy ; reform, fanticism ; \say the greatest and noblest of sciences—the sci- 
science, magic; religion, superstition. Shut up the| ence of man. 

schools and colleges of our country, and you atonce| Ay additional reason why the teacher should 
palsy all improvement; you cripple agriculture, | study the constitution of mind and its phenomena, 
manufactures, and commerce; you damn up the may be fouid in the fact that there is a natural order 
fountains of literature and science; you sap the .¢ “development in the mental faculties, which 
foundations of our Po gery government; you Un) should be observed in teaching. First, the prinei- 


dermine the very fabric of society; you blast as| : oai ts the child to look, to notice 
with mildew breath, the glorious religions fruit of ee . 


the reformation, and send men back to revel mid the 
darkness and superstition of the Middle Ages. 

An artist stood before a rough block just from 
the quarry. He gazed intently upon the stone.— 


None but his eye could detect the beauty which lay | 


concealed therein. He began his work. Chip by 
chip the rude mass was slowly chiseled away. Days, 
and weeks, and 


to examine, to inquire; next, memory fills her 
istore-house with the recollections of words, things, 
‘facts and phenomena; and, then, reason mounts her 
ithrone to classify, to generalize and to form induc- 
‘tions. The teacher who would reverse this order 
‘or unskillfully follow it, will greatly mar his work. 


There is likewise a logical order which should be 


ears were spent in the toilsome observed in the teaching of any braneh of study.— 


task ; but, behold, from the rough stone there has | bere is a proper place to begin, appropriate steps 


appeared a beautiful statue, whose veins swell with 
the coursing life-blood, whose lips utter words.— | 
‘What the art of the sculptor is to a block of mar- | 
ble, education is to a human soul ;” so, the teacher, | 


by labor as toilsome as that of the artist, would give | 
grace, beauty, and intelligence to the too often rade | 
material that tests his skill. His mission is to form | 
the manners, to cultivate the taste, to awaken the} 
slumbering intellect, to store the mind with useful | 
kuowledge, to kindle in the heart pure and lofty | 
sentiments, and to expand the soul until it can en-| 
joy a just apprehension of nature and of God. | 

han this object, carga presents none greater or | 
nobler. 

2. Are the operations of Teaching seientific in their 
character, or are they merely mechanical? “ The term 
profession,” says Dr, Webster, “is not applied to an 
occupation merely mechan cal.” If teaching, there- 
fore, be a mere imitative process or a mechanieal art, 
it has no claims to be called a profession. It is ac- 
knowledged that some of the processes of teaching 
are in part mechanical. Sach is, to a considerable 





extent, the case with the teaching of writing, draw- 
ing, ins.rumental music, and painting; and, per- 
haps, to a more limited extent, it may be true in the 
teaching of other branches. But surgical operations 
are mechanical, as are likewise all legal forms; so 
that in this respect, teaching does not differ from 
Medicine or Law. 








to follow in succession, and a natural eonelusion.— 
Each branch of study is to the pupil a ladder, up 
which he is required to climb. This ladder the 
teacher should base upon the simple ideas the child 
possesses, and, then, allow him to mount, by easy 
but sure graduations, upward. This logical order in 
study—this right method in teaching—is not merely 
mechanical, but deeply philosophical. 

The government of a human being in any circum- 
stances is a delicate and responsible task. Every 
thinking parent knows that without system, he can- 
not govern his child, and, with his utmost care and 
study his child is not always well governed, vn in- 
timate knowledge of human nature, and of the mo- 
tives which actuate human conduct, ability to de- 
tect the cause of disorder and to administer an ap- 
propriate remedy, a well arranged system of princi- 
ples applicable to the government of children—these, 
and only these will enable a teacher to secure good 
order in his school. 


In the knowledge the teacher requires of the con- 
stitution of mind and its relations, of the order in 
which its faculties are naturally developed, of the 
method to be observed in successful teaching, and in 
school government, he must base his principles upon 
the broad, solid foundations of science; and his 
teaching must be ill-directed and its results uncer- 
tain, who is not guided by the light of scientifie 
truth, 
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It is true, however, and I acknowledge iteven| 4. Js the nature of Teaching ouch as to vender ape 


among teachers with shame, that far too much of 
our teaching, both in school and college, has been 


cial preparation necessary to success? If a business 
require no special preparation, to fit those who en- 


mechanical, a mere routiue of learning lessons and gage in it for properly discharging its duties, it is 


reciting them. Our teachers and professors have 
beén far too regardless of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, and many have tanght on, seldom questioning 
as to whether their methods of teaching were right 
or wrong. Happily. a brighter day is dawning fcr 
the Profession of Teaching. Teachers are every- 
where experimenting. Thinking men among them 
will systematize the results of these experiments ; 
and teaching will eventually be ranked, where it is 
maintained its scientific basis entitles it to be, as 
one of the learned professiors. 


3. Does teaching require a learned general educa- 
tion, on the part of those who practice it? Lawyers, 
Doctors, and Theologians are expected to possess, 
in addition to the special knowledge required for 
the practice of their professions, a learn 
education. It may perhaps be true that teachers 
are not at preea generally, as well informed as the 
members of the other professions ; but if it were fair 
to judge the standing of a profession by the igno- 
rance of individual members, it is feared that no 
profession could claim a very high standard of learn- 
ing. 

Law has its pettifoggers, Medicine its quacks, 
and Theology its pretenders. We have known Doc- 
tors who had bought their Theses at graduation for 
want of ability to write them, Lawyers who could 
not spell half the words in the English language or 
write three consecutive sentences grammatically, and 
Preachers who were almost entirely destitute of all 
literary or scientific information. It is readily 
gravted, however, that Law, Medicine, and Theolo. 
gy all require a learhed general education, on the 
part of those who would fully master their principles 
and appropriately apply them ; and, this itis claim- 
ed is equally the case with teaching. 

A man cannot teach what he does not know; 
hence, teachers should be acquainted at least with 
all the branches of study in which they give instruc- 
tion. It is insisted, farther, that he who would teach 
even small children well should possess extensive 
knowledge. It is a gross error to suppose that 
teachers oe schools require but a limited ed- 
ueation. They need an intimate acquaintance with 
the youthful mind and character, and such a know- 
ledge of literature and natural science as will enable 
them to enliven every lesson with suitable illustra- 
tions, satisfy the active curiosity of the young, and 
awaken in their pupils, a love of study and a thirst 
for knowledge. 

A teacher cannot know too much. The very sta- 

le of his profession is learning. There is no event 
in history, no fact in experience, no sentiment in po- 
etry, to principle in science—nothing that has ever 
been written, known, or thought,—that cannot be 
made to subserve the purpose of teaching. Those 
who propose becoming members of the other pro- 
fessions, expect to obtain their general education 
from the teacher, and if it be required that this 
should be a learned education, teachers themselves 
must be learned. All mvn look to our educational 
institutions as the fountains from which issue streams 
of learning, and the thirst of those who seek earn- 
estly for truth, cannot be slaked in shallow wa- 
ters. 

For these reasons, Teaching does require a learn- 
. general education, on the part of those who prac- 

ce it. ; 


general | 





every man’s business and cannot be made a distinct 
profession. If even all good seholars or persons 
who had been well taught could teach, teaching 
could not be ealled a profession, because, in that 
case, it would be a mere incident of good scholar- 
ship. Lawyers and Doctors obtain a general aca- 
demical or collegiate education, and afterward study 
their profession ; and, this special preparation, I am 
ready to maintain, teaching also requires. 

e know, indeed, that certain enemies of the es- 
tablishment of schools for the training of Teachers, 
and, consequently, of the Teachers’ profession, have 
asserted that there can be no special instruction to 
teachers, apart from the branches taught ; and that 
one w well taught according to a good method, 
will be @ good teacher if he can be made one.— 
Hence, it would follow that all Academies and Col- 
leges, which have thorough and well directed plans 
of teaching, must train good teachers, though they 
do not profess to make good Lawyers, Doctors or 
Ministers, and though the fact is palpable that 
thousands of good scholars fail asteachers. I deny 
most emphatically the truth of this doctrine. It is 
a gross fallacy and a libel upon the Teachers’ pro- 
fe-sion. I admit that there are those who have a 
natural aptness to teach, as there are those who 
have a natural aptness for other kinds of business, 
and that such persons after having received a good 
education can teach well; but such an exception 
does not invalidate the rule that special preparation 
is generally necessary or always beneficial, any more 
than it would render unnecessary Medical Colleges 
or Military Academies, because some men who had 
never been trained in such institutions have exhib- 
ited great skill in performing surgieal operations, or 
in marshalling an army on the day of battle. 

I admit, likewise, ard have argued on a preceding 
page, that a teacher should possess a learned gene- 
ral education,—that the more thorough the mode in 
which he is taught, the better for him; but I main- 
tain that, superadded to this, he should receive spe- 
cial preparation for the disebarge of his professional 
duties, and that if teaching do not require this kind 
of preparation, it has little claim to the rank of a 
profession. 

Among the reasons which might be given why 
teachers should receive special preparation, is, that 
in general education, comparatively little attention 
is devoted to the study of the philosophy of the bu- 
man mind, especially with reference to its education- 
al capabilities, its relations to the means which may 
be employed to instruct and discipline it, and the 
natural order in which its faeulties develop them- 
selves or assume a teachable condition. 

Another reason why teachers should receive spe- 
cial preparation, is, that otherwise the philosophical 
method of presenting a subject to the mind of a pu- 
pil is apt to be overlooked,—that in the eagerness to 
reach the result, the result only receives attention, 
and not the gradual development of the subject or 
the mutual relations existing among its several 
parts. A traveler whirls along in car orsteamboat, 
anxious only to reach the end of his journey; so 
the student, engaged in acquiring a general educa- 
tion, struggles through his sciences, his languages, 
and his mathematics, careful only to secure the 
knowledge of which he is in search. The pilot or 
engineer, however, whose business it is to guide oth- 
ers, watehes every turn to the right and to the left, 
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and attends to every circumstance that happens by |been sloughed off, and a young but vigorous, dis- 
the way; so should the teacher acquaint himself | tinct and independent profession is being organized. 
with the path along which he would conduct the| This is the work of the common school teachers of 
steps of his pupils, and with everything that can add | Pennsylvania, and little remains to perfect it but 
interest to the journey. the co-operation of the teachers in our higher insti- 

Bacon immortalized his name by pointing out the | tutions of learning. No one onght to be entitled to 
true method of investigating nature. If Bacon’s hold a Professional Certificate from a County Super- 
methods are philosophical and require special study, | intendent, a Diploma from a Normal School, or a 
a like philosophy may be found, and a philosophy place as teacher in any Seminary, Academy or Gol- 
equally well worthy of special study, in the true|lege, who has not studied teaching professionally for 
method of teaching—the order of proceeding from | at least the same length of time required to study 
the simple, elementary ideas of a subject to those for admission into the other professions. Let but 
more and more complex, until the mind can grasp this be done, and each teacher Will speedily have 
the whole. | the satisfaction of seeing conjoined with him, in the 

Necessarily connected with teaching is school noble work of mental and moral improvement, a 
government; and a third reason why a teacher should | body of men at once courteous, honorable and intel- 
receive special preparation is, that school govern- |ligent. What has been done, however, is quite suf- 
ment requires a special kind of knowledge which | ficient to establish the professional character of 
will not be gained from the study of thé@several | teaching, so far as it can be done by a provision for 
branches of learning. No one, it is presumed, will testing the qualifications of those who desire to be- 
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argue either that good scholarship qualifies a person 
for governing a school, or that school government 
does not depend upon principles that may be studied 
and successfully practised. It is frgely admitted, 
that all persons, even with the most careful study, 
ecunnot govern well; but this does not invalidate the 
truth of the principle, that study even in this respect 
is generally profitable. 











- For these reasons, then, if a profession require 
































excluded on that account. 

5. Has teaching any competent authority for deciding 
upon the qualifications of candidates for membership? 

Authorities with competent powers have been pro- 
vided in the professions of law, medicine and theo- 
logy, and there are obvious reasons why such should 
be the case in any profession. 

The standing of a profession is judged by the qual- 
ifications and conduct of its individual members ; 
hence, as a measure of protection from imposition, 
no person should be admitted to membership in it, 
without having submitted to a test of his qualifica- 
AD) tions. Suppose that any man at pleasure could as- 
sume the title of doctor or lawyer, and enter upon 
the practice of those professions, how long could 
they remain respectable? Or, how long could they 
be recognized as professions at all? ‘That business 
which any person could follow, would not deserve 
the name of a profession. 

Until within the past three years, there was no 
competent authority, in Pennsylvania, to test the 
qualifications of teachers in the common sechools.— 
The old common school law, it is true, provided for 
the appointment of competent agents to conduct 
them, and they generally proved little bett@ than a 
farce. Anybody was permitted to teach. The far- 
mer or mechanic to whom the winter afforded a few 
months of leisure ; the young man who was desirous 
of making a little money, which he might perhaps 
spend in amusement, and, perhaps, at college ; the 
broken-down lawyer, doctor or preacher; the halt, 
the lame, the indolent, and sometimes those partly 
deaf or nearly blind, found employment in teaching. 
In this state of things, teaching could not be called 
a profession—it was not even a regular business. 

But whilst what has been said is true of teaching 
as it was, it is not true of teaching as it is. Penn- 
sylvatiia has at length a competent authority for 
testing the qualifications of her teachers, in the per- 
sons of the County Superintendents. Already some 
thousands of incompetent persons have been driven 





from the teachers’ ranks, much dead matter has 





come teachers. 

The principal conditions that seem necessary to 
secure for any avocation the rank of a profession 
have been stated, and, I think, it has been proven 
that teaching answers these conditions. If so, an 
impartial public should award that rank to teaching 
which it justly merits. 

I might pause here and conclude that the claims 


| of teaching to the rank of a profession had been es- 
special preparation on the part of its members in | tablished, were it not for certain objections that are 
order to secure their success, teaching cannot be |sometimes urged against this conclusion. Among 


these are : 

1. That Teachers do not make the business of teach- 
ing permanent. 

It is granted that this is lamentably true, and that 
no other cause does so much to destroy its profes 
sional character. ‘The members of the other profes- 
sions, however, do not always follow that in which 
they first engage. Changes. indeed, are quite fre- 
quent, and, if these changes do not effect the stand- 
ing of the professions in which they take place. sim- 
ilar changes, even though they be more numerous, 
ought not to effect that of teaching. 

Besides, it is absolutely unjust to the few who are 
qualified, and who love their profession and remain 
faithful to it. It is believed that this number is ra- 
pidly increasing; and, if no mistake be made in judg- 
ing of the spirit that now actuates teachers, the pro- 
fession of teaching must ere long have as united, as 
devoted, and as permanently organized a body of 
members as those of any other profession. 

2. lt is urged that teachers cannot support the dignt- 
ty of a profession, 

“Teaching ought to be made a profession,” said a 
lawyer in my hearing sometime since at a Teachers’ 
Institute ; “ but,” he added, “teachers are too poor- 
ly paid; they cannot support the dignity of a profes- 
sion.” This was said more in sorrow than in anger; 
and, the fact cannot be concealed or denied that 
teachers receive less compensation than men engaged 
in any other business, requiring an equal amount of 
labor and equal qualifications. It is true that law- 
yers have received more money for the management 
of a single case, than teachers of equal talent have 


been able to accumulate in a laborious lifetime, aad - 


that physicians sometimes charge more for a single 
surgical operation, occupying an hour, than a teach- 
er can earn in a year, on every day of which he may 
have exhibited as much scientific knowledge and 
equal skill. But truthful as this statement is and 
shameful as the facts are which warrant it, should 
those teachers who are willing to labor on, actuated 
either by the love of teaching or influenced by the 
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hope that they must eventually receive a just com- 
pensation for their services, be deprived, on that ac- 
count, of the honor fairly merited by the importance 
of the office and the qualifications required to dis- 
charge its duties? Are weaithy lawyers and wealthy 
doctors alone recognized as belonging to the profes- 
sious of medicine and Jaw? Have not some of the 
highest ornaments of both died poor?» T'ake away 
all the property belonging to their members, and 
would not those professions still have a noble object, 
a basis founded on science, and whatever else is ne- 
cessary to constitute them learned and honorable ? 
A costly dress and gaudy equipage may be essential 
to give character to the haughty millionaire ; stars, 
and garters, and titles of nobility may be necessary 
to the existence of a privileged aristocracy; but 
science has always furnished an opea field for dis 
tinction, and wealth can add no dignity to the true 
profession. 

3. Jt is said that teaching does not enjoy that mea- 
sure of popular favor, to which a profession should be 
entitled. 


This may be true, but teaching is on that account 
no less noble in its aims or scientific in its opera- 
tions ; neither does it require less learning or special 
preparation on the part of its members, nor should it 
therefore be less honored as a profession. If people 
were all 30 ignorant that they would refuse to listen 
to the minister or reject the advice of a physician, 
would it render these professions less professional ? 
If not, then, no want of popular appreciation of the 
benefits arising from education, can make the pro- 
fession of teaching less honorable, or in the least 
destroy its professional character. 

4. It is alleged that teaching has little professional 
literature ? : 

If this allegation is admitted, does it prove that 
teaching is not entitled to the rank of a profession ? 
I think not. A profession must exist before there 
can be a professional literature; the latter, indeed, is 
but the outgrowth of the former. Destroy the litera- 
ture of law and medicine, and the profession will re- 
main. Hence a purely professional literature is not 
essential to the existence of a profession. 

But is it true that teaching has little professional 
literature? A few considerations will enable us to 
determine. 

The literature of a profession consists, essentially, 
of two parts ; first, of books which treat of the sci- 
ences upon which its principles are founded; and 
second, of the books which treat of the application 
of those principles to practical purposes. The sub- 
ject matter of medicine, for example, consists in a 
knowledge of the human body and its relations to 
certain substances used as medicines; or in other 
words, in a knowledge of such sciences as anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry and materia medica. ‘his 

rofession,as an art, consists in an application of such 
pnowtodge in surgery, the practice of medicine, and 
in pharmacy. 
ow by far the largest proportion of the literature 
of medicine.—and the same is true in law and theo- 
logy,—will be found to be composed of treatises on 
the subject matter of medicine, or what may be call- 
ed the science of medicine. A small library would 
contain all the books which have ever been written 
with reference purely to the practice of medicine, 
law, ortheology. Suppose it be admitted, then, that 
there is a sad want of works which treat of the rela- 
tions of the subject matter of teaching to the educa- 
tional capabilities of the human mind—a sad want 


of works which treat systematically of methods of 
teaching,—it cannot, on that account ,be argued that 


teaching has not good claims to be ranked equal to 
the other learned professions. 

As to its sabject matter, teaching has a literature 
more comprehensive than any other profession, aye, 
more comprehensive than all others combined. The 
sciences upon which the other professions are based 
form a part—and but a part—of its all embracing 
course of study. It boldly incorporates into its ma- 
teria medica, all that painter ever placed on canvass ; 
all that sculptor ever chisselgd ; all that poet or his- 
torian ever wrote ; all that philosopher ever discov- 
ered ; all that holy men ever prophesied. The teach- 
er only has freedom of earth andsky ‘To-day, when 
he would inspire youthful bosoms with adequate 
ideas of the majesty and sublimity of the creation, 
he selects as a subject, the stars of heaven; to-mor- 
row, when he would prove to thirsting minds that 
the earth, too, has objects of interest, he points them 
to the curious flower, the strangely-formed animal or 
the buried fossil. 

The teacher’s broad profession embraces all facts, 
all phenomena, all art, al! science. Every word in 
language, every event in history, every object in na- 
ture, every law of matter and of mind, may become 
the subject of his instruction. Even from the mys- 
tery that rests below and beyond the bounds of hu- 
man knowledge, from the faint nebula which defies 
the penetrating glance of the mighty eye of the tel- 
escope, as well as from that world of life, the won- 
ders of which the microscope can never reveal, he 
may glean deep lessons of the Infinite, which he can 
impart to breathless listeners. Tell us not, then, 
that teachirg has no literature. All literature is the 
teacher’s ; and, though, perhaps from the greatness 
of the task, the preparation of works relating to the 
special application of the means of instruction na- 
ture so lavishly furnishes, has been too long neglect- 
ed, the teacher’s profession remains the same ; and 
considering its comprehensive character and the 
magnitude of the interests dependent upon it, Iam 
tempted not only to claim for it the rank of a pro- 
fession, but to entitle it the Great Profession. 

Having now considered the conditions and require- 
ments necessary to any avocation, before it can be 
called a profession; having shown that teaching an- 
swers these conditions; and having proven that the 
several objections urged against the claims of teach- 
ing to the rank of a profession either are not well 
founded, or lie equally against all professions,—the 
task assigned me approaches completion. 

Teaching not only has claims to the rank of a 
profession, but if the signs‘of the times are not de- 
ceptive, they indicate that, ere long, if teachers are 
true to themselves and to it, these claims will be 
generally recognized. I do not believe that there is 
any ropes public disposition to degrade the teach- 
er. He has only to free his profession from the horde 
of intruders that have but disgraced it, and prove 
himself faithful and efficient, and he will be properly 
rewarded and properly respected. Let us, to-day, 
as Pennsylvania teachers, adopt the motto: Be true 
to your calling, and resolve to live according to its 
spirit; and we will have the proud satisfaction of see- 
ing it grow up into a profession, noble in its aims, 
great in its proportions, and honorable in the esti- 
mation of the public. 

Millersville, Aug. 6, 1857. 


THE EFFECT OF GENERAL INTELLECTUAL CULTURE 
ON MANUAL LABOR. 


BY T. H. BURROWES. 
The seventeenth century seems, in its relations to 








human knowledge, to have been mainly devoted to 
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that first step in the process of true philosophising, the past,—whether long known or only recently 
which Bacon had announced: The accurate ascer- brought to light. The true laws of our nature are 
tainment of facts and their methodical classification, found (as must inevitably be the case) not only to 
both as to their eauses and their effects. conform to the laws of the Creator, as impressed up- 


The eighteenth century, for the most part, took 00.us in the beginning and discovered by our own 
up the reliable materials thus furnished, added to Observation, but as prescribed in his Revelation.— 
them, serutinized them with the closest investiga- While, still farther, the duties enjoined by that re 
tion, subjected them to the most thorough experi- Velation on the present and the hope held out to the 
ments, analyzed them into their constituent parts future, are felt not merely to comport with the 
and principles, and finally synthesized them into greatest degree of human happiness, but to produce 
their proper sciences: A science being but the whole the highest state of human civilization. 


amount of human knowledge on a given subject; Tf there is truth in this brief sketch and soundness 
with its general principles edaced and stated, and in the conclusions drawn, the good eff-ct of intel- 
the rules and formule for its operations determined. j,.¢y9) culture,—which is nothing but knowledge 

The work of the nineteenth centary.—jadging from generally applied—cannot be denied. It is both the 
what it has already achieved, as as well from what re- deduction ens sound reasoning, and the result of 
mained to be done at its commencement—is that of actual practice, so far as the experiment has been 
the application of scientific traths and powers to the tried. 


ractical purposes of life. Long enough had the Po diseuss fully this great question,-which ma 
aed men of the world been distinguishing them- },. called the cian of the oll os mech open 


selves and startling each other, by means of their the powers of the writer, as it is beyend the space 
brilliant discoveries and their wonderful results.— allowed by this association for its reports All, 


But to “ write these in a book” and thus secure the therefore, that can be done in detail is to select a 
credit of the discovery, though it might satisfy them fw phases of the subject, and to treat these, more 
and effect their object, did not satisfy either the i, reference to the the specific objects of this asso- 
world or the wants of the world. This class of dis- ciation and the professional duties of its members, 
coverers have theref»re been succeeded by a race of than to the general nature and relations of the ques- 
scientific investigators, equally learned, equally desi- ti. itself 
rous of extending the bounds of human knowledge, Fi 
but,—impelled onward by the wants of their age,— | What is labor? 
far more practical; men, as well as sere pani Is there any thing essentially degrading in manual 
ever watchful and ready to cause knowledge to pro- labor ? 
mote comfort, to compel science to aid labor, to ef- | 
fect the elevation of the moral condition of man by | o¢ 
lightening and rendering more interesting his bodily | ‘ ‘ ' 
toil, and even to promote the glory of the Deity by| These questions are presented for brief consider- 
adding the exhumed proofs of history to the truths ation. 
of his word, and showing the fitness of his divine) By labor is understood,—continued, intelligent, 
laws to the ascertained laws of our nature. ‘methodical effort, to effect an intended, and gene- 
This is the high mission of the high minds of our rally a useful, purpose. Whether the effort be of 
era. And well, thus far, have its duties been met.— the mind or the body—thbe head or the hand—the 
Steam has been made to work, the lightning to write, ‘true dignity of the employment would seem to de- 
the sunbeam to paint, ‘the earth to gush forth her pend on the result and the utility of the end in view, 
deep hidden streams in the arid places, the disengag- and not on the accident that the cheek is paled in- 
ed gas to throw light on the darkened city, and the | stead of the palm being blistered in the process.— 
powers of hundreds of the labor-saving applications On the contrary, if dignity consist in the amount of 
of science have caused the whole land to smile and intellectual toil expended, there may be as mach 
blossom as the rose. It isimpossible to estimate, ac- | mental effort in the latter case as the former, the su- 
curately, the amount of human toil prevented and peradded bodily exercise merely turning the scale 
saved by these achievements ; but it may be asserted |in favor of health; though the false estimate of the 
that if the same results were now to be effected by | world may fail to detect the mens sana in the corpus 
the old slow. process of manual labor, nine-tenths of | sanum, and may designate this very advantage as 
earth’s population would scarcely be sufficient to “vulgar” or “mechanical” or “clownish” robust- 
accomplish them by the most unremitting toil, for ness. : 


the enjoyment of the other one-tenth. ereas,) The advocate defends his fellow man, arraigned 
po pry fi! tot only ae we rag fe an a be- for some heinous or revolting crimé. Crowds throng 
oelt of all, bat, more than thet, this constantly is- ‘the forum to hear his eloquence, and enjoy the play of 
creasing enjoyment is kept pace with by constantly | wiz and retort—of attack and defence during the 
onarns por subject, also, in the bigher point of | tial—the exhibition of mind in its supposed high- 
Pad, « et Rane oa an bP aps ako S ctaxes ‘est development. The innocent is cleared, or, it may 

' ‘be, the guilty goes unwhipped of justice; and the 


¢ the yee solesane, re? their fully pao ‘unthinking crowd almost worships the master mind 
aws and their immutable decisions would be irre- in this grand exhibition of the strength and the 


concilable with the statements of Divine Revela-| weakness of human nature; attributing to some 
tion. But the most thorough investigations, when | mysterious power called genius or talent, that 


conducted in a spirit vf candor have verified the | ,j; but th It of h flesh-withori 
sentiment of the poet—uttered in faith but founded bere eng a Pa S REND 


in, tenth ---that | ‘The traveller pauses on some eminence amidst the 
“ Nature is but the name of an effect garden portion of a State, and gazes with quiet but 

Whose cause le Ged.” ‘full rapture, on the works of the busbandman, 

The seripture history of our race is discovered to stretched out in promise and beauty and usefulness, 
be corroborated by the records and monuments of | for miles and miles around. He looks through na 


How may the Teacher aid in the social elevation 
manual labor? 
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tare—elaborated nature—rapturously and greatfully 
up to nature’s God ;—and the next moment he pass- 
es, as a clown ora mere “manual laborer,” one of 
the very class who wrought all this wonderoas 
change, and it may be sneers at the awkwardness 
of gait of the homeliness of garb produced by the 
very toil whose effects delight him. 

Physician foments and dresses the filthy ul- 
cer, or ministers to the loathsome subjects of excess 
or of intemperance, working with his own hands in 
what ars to be the merely mechanical opera- 
tion. e machinist constructs the ponderous and 
complicated and Y perry engine, begrimed with 
oil and smoke and sweat, seeming to be the mere 
hard working blacksmith. The maker of the mathe- 
matical or musical instrament, with all its wonderful 

ions to the end in view, is to ordinary view, 
but the common worker in wood or in metal. 

But come back, now, and question the lives of all 
these for the truth, That of the advocate will teli 
you it is all weariness and “vexation of spirit.” The 
man of mark and of eloquence has been laboring 
and toiling day and night, for years, to —— ce- 
lebrity and secure a fortune,—for what ? hy, per- 
haps, to enable him to purchase the broad acres on 
which to enjoy the pleasures of—manual labor, and 
to come into closer contact with that beautifal na- 
ture which his more refined tastes enable him to ap- 
— Whate¥er may be the object, however, 

@ is but one of the sons of toil. ; 

Where would be the farmer,—what results could 
he produce,—did not science, which is but observed 
experience, direct his operafions and render pro- 
ductive his labor? Who can tell the duration and 
the weariness of the studious toil and thought and 
experiment, which have enabled the accomplished 
Physician successfully to practice his noble art, to 
assuage by a simple remedy the fearful disease, to 
Telieve by a slight application the racking pain, or 
to prevent by a short operation the permanent de- 
formity? What, in fine, have been the plans and 
models of the machinist or the artisan—projected in 
strictest accordance with all the principles of the 
science involved, long studied and often reviewed— 
before the engine, or the instrument, or the imple- 
ment itself was commenced ? 

The true idea, theu, of labor would seem insepa- 
rably to combine effort of mind with effort of body; 
and though the one or the other may variously pre- 
ponderate in the different avocations of life, or the 
one kind of effort required in a particular case be 
wholly exposed to public view, while the other, 
equally requisite, remains concealed, yet their total 
separation can never be effected without an entire 
violation of man’s whole nature—intellectual and 
moral, as well as physical,—and the utter disregard 
of that sentence: “Jn the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return uote the ground,” 

But unhappily for the haman race, it is found, 
when the next question : Is there any thing essential- 
oo in manual labor? comes to be asked, 

at sound theory and actual practice return differ- 
ent and contradictory answers. The laws of our 
nature tell us there is not. The history of that na- 
ture asserts that there has been. 

The law of our being requires, that, for the fall 
development of our powers and for the full enjoy- 
ment of our existence here, all our faculties, intel- 
lectual and moral as well as physical, must be duly 
cultured and constantly exercised. It is also a law 


of our nature that before the body can act efficiently, 
for the a of any purpose, the mind 
P that purpose and dictate the 


must contem 





means of success. If these and other similar views 
be correct, then there can be nothing essentially de- 
grading to the body in giving action and success to 
the dictates of its own mind. On the contrary, 
there is no room for a question between them, of 
either degradation or merit. Without the body, 
the mind would be, in a material state of existence, 
entirely powerless ; and withoat the mind the body 
wonld be, at best, but an animated mass of brute 
matter. 

Unhappily, however, as has been asserted, history 
shows that this unnatural separation between mind 
and body—the head and the hand—mental labor 
and manual labor—has been to a great extent ef- 
fected ; and that, like departure from all the great 
lawe of our natare, this gross violation has been in- 
evitably followed by the deep degradation of de- 
frauded manual labor. Nor has the intellectual 
te of its co-worker’s rights escaped the penal- 
ty, though in the eyes of men it may have evaded 
the shame. Every where are seen the tottering, 
unhappy, dying victims of over-tasked mind, their 
bodies actually offered up—with all the joys of sense 
and of existence—a living sacrifice to this insatiate 
Moloch. 

Bat this branch of this intensely interesting sub- 
ject is not before us. It is with the degradation of 
cheated manual labor that we have now to do; and 
it is of its wrongs that history proclaims some of 
the sternest and plainest warnings of the past to the 
future. 

From the earliest time to the present, in whatever 
nation of the earth the unnatural condition existed, 
of one portion of the people doing all the thinking 
—be it for labor, or for government, or in religion,— 
and the other portion doing all the work, without 
knowing why it was done; or wherever any mater- 
ial approach was made to this unnatural state of 
humanity; in that nation—other influences being 
equal—unhappiness and discord and deterioration 
existed, in exact proportion as this unnatural state 
advanced ; or, on the other hand, the improvement 
of the nation has been in exact proportion with the 
decrease of this radical defect. 

The noble pursuits of agriculture were mostly left 
to the Helots of Greece, or the Slaves or Freedmen 
of Rome. The thinking and governing were done 
by the few great men of the cities. The consequence 
was that the few thinkers for a time ruled the mass; 
bat soon the mobs of the city or the rude soldiery 
took the power into their own hands; and liberty 
and civilization and national existence expired, 
stabbed by the brute hand of the dementalized hu- 
man apimal. 

In the long darkness which followed, even the be- 
nign influences of Christianity failed to supply a full 
remedy, or restore order and happiness to the world, 
except in propurtion as it educated labor,—except 
in exact proportion as it imbued the thinking mind 
with the knowledge of its precepts, and enabled the 
toiling hand to labor patiently, because intelligently 
and hopefully. 

France and England, in modern times, have been 
examples of the fruits of the great error under 
consideration, though the condition of each has 
been variously modified by its other peculiarities.— 
In the former, the people of the land, generally 
kept in ignorance, were also kept in abject subjec- 
tion by an absolute government and an almost re- 
sistless military. Occasionally, however, the brute 
force of the nation, goaded and taxed beyond endu- 
rance, would show that there were some sparks of 
mind in the toiling body—would rise and fill that 
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fair kingdom with blood;—now massacring each! From this hasty review, it would seem that there 
other on account of supposed heresy in religion, |is nothing inherently degrading in manual labor it- 
und again abolishing all religion and enthroniog ha-j|self; but that its state of degradation, wherever: it 
man reason as the nation’s Goddess; at one time |exists or bas existed, and in whatever degree, is ow- 
battling blindly bat loyally, for years, for their her- jing to the unnatural separation of the culture of the 
editary oppressors, and at another, expelling them | mind from that of the body, making of one,individual 
and enthroning the nominee of a Paris mob: ‘This | or class a governing or directing power, and of an- 
whole fearfal history recalling to the mind the great | other a mere unthinking working machine. If this 
poet’s description of the sightless giant, filling his|is true, then the laws of our nature and of the Cre- 
cavern with the bellowings of his own helpless but jator are not only reconcilable with but are. corrobo- 
keenly appreciated blindness. |rated by the actual teachings of history; for though 
England is but another, though an advancing type | history generally tells of the sad degradation of mere 
of the same condition. For centuries she labored, | manual labor, it also records the penalty of that de- 
aud struggled, and rebelled under the same unnatu-| gradation. On the other hand, it still farther con- 
ral divorce of mind from body; but,—owing to her | firms the position, by chronicling a few bright in- 
insular position, her early application to the im-| stances of national thrift acd prosperity, manifestly 
provement of manufactures, commerce and the me- the fruits of manly, intelligent and respeeted toil. 
chanic arts, the comparative freedom of her govern-| Here, in Pennsylvania, we oceupy a middle 
mental and social and religious institutions,—her | ground,—and it is believed to be a yet safe middle 
national mind, without being generally and regularly | ground,—in this respect, not only as regards the op- 
cultured in the schools, became at length and to | posite ends of our Union, but in relation to the ab- 
some extent practically cultured by her circumstan- |stract question itself. ‘Though, on the one hand, we 
ces. Thus ber manual labor is now intelligent, if | have no class, institution, or cireamstance which of 
not to a degree sufficient to render her covtinually | itself renders manual occupations disgraceful, yet it 
prosperous and it always contented and happy, yet cannot be concealed that the general tendency is to 
to such a degree as to save her from those violent | escape from them ;—not, it is true, as being degrad- 
social convulsions of brute force, which so often jing, but as being less desirable than those of what 
well nigh destroyed her great rival and neighbor. | are called a more intellectual character. So, on the 
Coming home to our own land, we find extreme other hand, though we do not yét possess that gen- 
instances of the effect of the principle in view, at eral degree of intellectual culture, which dignifies 
the extreme ends of the union. While most sin-/and renders more desirable the manual occupations 
cerely rejoicing that our own noble State has clear-|amongst the people of our eastern States, yet the 
ed her skirts of the evils of ignorant forced labor, | circumstances of climate, soil and productiveness, 
we are not among those who condemn and denounce | under which they are pursued here, are far more 
the slave-holder as the constious and guilty viola-|promising and attractive than there. In addition 
tor of the rights of humanity. It may be, that his |to these considerations, it may be stated, that tho’ 
peculiar education and habits, and his deference for| present tendencies are beginning to be strongly 
those whom he loved in youth, and whom he looks |from such employments, yet that our past habits aud 
np to in manhood, have lead him to believe that | feelings and training—looking at the great majority 
this is a rightful institution. With him and with it, of our citizens;—have been very strongly in their 
in this point of view, we have nothing to do. But | favor. 
when we find manual labor not only degraded by| This last consideration is one, it should here be 
being confined to a servile class, but that class de | remarked, demanding the most serious attention of 
prived, both by their condition aud by statute, of |the common school Teachers of the State. The el- 
all intellectual culture, and when we find as the in-/der portion of our citizens generally entertain the 
evitable result, all labor disgraceful and all laborers | predilection alluded to; and finding the rising gen- 
of every class and color stigmatized, it is our right | eration infected. as they term it, with the opposite 
to discuss the general question of the effect of this | feeling, they naturally attribute the change to the 
violation of the laws of our nature; come that viola-|influence and the teachings of the common schoo! 
tion from what quarter or what institution it may;|system itself: the feeling and the system being 
and in reference to this degradation we do say, as|about coeval in origin. Now there is no assum p- 
an American citizen, interested in the elevation of |tion more unsound than this. It is true that the 
our race, that with this stigma on the brow of toil,|change complained of has taken place, and that it 
there can be neither prosperity nor progress, commenced about the inception of the system.— 
Turning to the other extremity of the Union, | Bat is it true that it would not have happened, if 
and with the frank avowal that we are no undue ad-/the common school door had never been opened ? 
mirers of New England men or New England hab-|By no means. On the contrary, this state of 
its, we find the opposite principle prodactive, to an |things is but the result of the onward progress of 
astonishing degree, of the opposite results. <A ste-|our State, in wealth and prosperity, and the very 
rile soil and a harsh climate there. have opposed no |frait, in a great measure, of the manual industry 
insuperable obstacles to stout hands, clear heads, and | of our fathers themselves. They acquired for us 
free minds. On the contrary, intelligent, educated | these fruitful fields; they reared for us these pleas- 
labor has cultivated the almost desert into a garden, jant homes; they thus gave us not only these more 
filled the region with a dense population, made it | refined tastes but the abundant means of gratifying 
the head quarters of commerce and the mechanic |them, And now, if those tastes cannol be fully gra- 
arts, and the great starting point in social improve- | tified in the strict old homestead, with its wearisome 
ment. The cause of all this is. that there, more than |unintellectual round of monotonous, because ill un- 
on any part of the earth, we fird labor respectable |derstood duties and labors, should they condemn 
because educated and intelligent. The head and|those aspirations after higher enjoyments, which 
the hand work together; and whether the one or|they themselves have, if not implanted, at least pro- 
the other appear to effect the object, the result has | voked into existence ? 
the same estimation in the correspondingly sound| Teachers will generally recognize this as a true 
public opinion which is prevalent. idescription of the prevailing feeling on this subject, 
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and of its origin; and while they will, as they should, 
deny that it is an effect of the system whose admin- 
istrators they are. they will also recognize their duty 
in the matter. That duty is known to be one of no or- 
dinary difficulty. Its fulfilment has also long been 
felt to be of the utmost importance to our good 
Commonwealth ; and the remaining time allowed to 
this report, will accordingly be devoted to its con- 
sideration. 

How may teachers best promote the elevation 
of manual labor? 

It is taken for granted that the effect of general 
intellectual culture upon manual labor is beneficial. 
It is also assumed that that culture, to be beneficial, 
in this as in every other case, must be thorough, as 
far as it goes. It is not true, in the literal sense, 
that 

‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 

The man who can read and can read well, without 
having learned aught else at school, does not know 
much. He may possibly never have read in more 
than one book. Still his limited learning, instead | 
of being dangerous, is a positive bevefit. He knows} 
little, but he bas the key to all knowledge. An- 
other may be master of the first four rules in arith- 
metic, without ever having learned the principles of 
Proportion, or of Interest, or of Fractions. Yet 
he is positively greatly benefitted by whut he knows. 
kiven one who can write his own name and nothing 
more, has greatly the advantage over him who) 
makes his mark; both it is true, are equally at the 
mercy of others to read for them what they are to) 
sign; but the one is saved the unpleasantness of | 
making his mark, while his signature is, at least,_| 
his own, and more difficult to counterfeit than a} 
cross. 

It is not “a little,” but a superficial knowledge. 
or rather the smattering, and the conceit of know-| 
ledge, that is dangerous, and that the poet no doubt! 
alluded to. Otherwise he must have intended that 
nothing short of thorough and general scholarship 
is safe; which would be absurd. And it is the dis- 
turbing effect upon society of superficial ill balanc 
ed knowledge, which, no doubt, has induced many 
well-meaning parents to doubt the good effect 
of learning, especially upon those who are designed 
for the employments of manual labor. 

Here, then, will be met the Teacher’s first diffi- 
eulty and his first duty on this point. He should 
prepare himself with arguments and facts to combat 
and remove this preliminary error. It is not neces 
sary now to specify them. ‘They will be drawn from 
his general knowledge of the subject, and will be 
adapted, in the spirit of earnestness and truth, to 
the particular circumstances of each case. It should 
always, however, be borne in mind, that the preju- 
dice against learning here alluded to, though an un- 
founded, is still an honest conviction, and is to be 
so treated, Ridicule, or rude and positive contra- 
diction is not merely entirely out of place in com- 
batting it, but, if hazarded, will only confirm the 
feeling. 

Thoroughness of instruction will be essential to 
the removal of this opposition. Few persons now 
object to instraction in reading, writing and the ele 
ments of arithmetic, for their children; buat very 

many deny the use of geography, grammar, &c. Now, 
if these debatable studies be taught in such manner 
as to be unintelligible or even uninteresting to the 
learner, of course he will be unable or unwilling to 
exhibit any useful or perceptible progress in them 
to his parents. Whereas, if their elements and firsi 











hended, and fully impressed on bis mind, he will not 
only feel that he has made a most valuable acquisi- 
tion for himself, but he will be enabled so to exhibit 
his intellectual riches at home, as tostand the test of 
scrutiny and opposition, and to win approbation ; 
for there is nothing that more delights the parental 
heart, than a child’s advancement in knowledge,— 
Instruction, then, should be always thorough, as well 
for the sake of the parent as of the pupil. 


To effect the object in view as well as for the 


good of the learner, instruction should also be prac- 
tical, having especially in view that practicalness 


which relates to the business of the parent. It is 
of course not to be understood that those general 
studies and principles of knowledge which are com- 
mon and necessary to all, should be slighted, in or- 
der to propitiate the favor of any particular avoca 
tion or class; but, when a principle may be as well 
illustrated by one example as another, that should be 
selected which will must come home to the pupil’s 
daily employments or observations; which he can 
most readily carry home, and which will be there 
most easily understood and most fully appreciated, 

Manual labor should never be disparaged by the 
Teacher. This may seem to be an unnecessary cau- 
tion; yet some have made unthinking remarks in 
this direction, of a most injurious tendency. When 
the boy is kept from school to assist his father on 
the farm or in the workshop, or the girl to aid in 
some household employment, to the derangement of 
the class, how often is the remark made:—That some 
ove should be Aired for this purpose rather than have 
the pupil's stadies interrupted! Not unfrequeutly 
also is the policy sneered at that saves a half or a 
quarter dollur a day, by keeping the child at bome 
at common work, and thus looses a portion of his in- 
valuable time and an opportunity for instraction 
never to be retrieved! Now, all this is wrong. It 
should be known and recognized by ull teachers, es- 
pecially those in rural districts, that to learn to work 
and to respect work, is as mach a part of the educa- 
tion of our youth, as to read, to study algebra or to 
become acquainted with history, Aud a most care- 
ful distinction should be made between cases of uv- 
necessary absence with the parent’s consent and 
those necessary to his affairs and the child’s home 
training. But in neither case should the right of 
the parent to keep him at home be questioned, in 
the presence of the child. In reference to instances 
of justifiable absence, every remark made should be 
shaped to render the child favorable to that avova- 
tion in life, to which his station in life and his pa- 
rents wish call him. If unnecessarily withheld from 
school, the only remedy is a direct appeal to the pa- 
rent himself, with a fail statement of the injurious 
consequences of the practice. If this do notsucceed 
—and the teacher should not content himself with 
one appeal to the reason of the parent,—there is no 
other direct remedy, either im the teacher’s power, or 
in that of the Jaw, consistently with the spirit of our 
social institutions. Something may be indirectly 
effected by rendering the school attractive and his 
studies interesting to the pupil himself; but beyond 
this, it will be unwise and destructive of the end in 
view, as well as of parental authority, to attempt 
any direct influence upon the child. 

Agriculture and the mechanic arts therewith con- 
nected, being the employment of the great majority 
of our citizens, and the preparation of our youth for 
the practical business of life, being the chief duty of 
teachers, it is obviously their business to understand 
those general scientific principles which form the 





principles be thoroughly explained, clearly compre- 


true basis of this noble art. ‘The nature of the ya- 
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rious soils and of natural and artificial fertilizers ;| This knowledge may be imparted in the school 
the natural habitats of the domestic animals and the either as a regular part of its instructions, or at un- 

lants most in use, with their history and modes of | occupied moments, to engage attention ard interest 
improvement and calture ; some facility in chemical } the pupils. It may also be carried to the homes, 
analysis, and an acquaintance with the great princi. | when the teacher pays his regular visits to the 
ples of natural eae SA these form delightful | rents ; thus forming an additional bond of union “4 
subjects of study at leisure hours; and when ac-| tween him and them, and increasing their attachment 
quired, will be found invaluable both as a means to | and that of their children, “to that state of life unto 
influence for good, and to elevate, those engaged in| which it has pleased God to call them.” 
the various departments of manual labor. If the| By these and similar means, which his own reason 
treasures of science ever become generally applied and experience will suggest, may the faithful teach- 
to the every day purposes of life, the application | er become the great agent in elevating manual labor 
must be at least commenced by the agency of the to its true rank, in reference to the more intellectual 
teacher of the common school. /employments. But in all bis efforts he is always to 

Let him not be deterred from this attempt by the | bear in mind that his mission is not to educate men 
fact, that he is not an adept in any or all the scionces| above and out of, but in and for their proper duties 
involved. He will, of course, be too honest to pro-/in life; impressing upon all, that true ate and re- 
fess more knowledge than he actually possesses, and | spectability, arise, not from employment or station, 
will at all times be willing to admit his ignorance) but from the manner in which duty is performed. 
of sciences or parts of sciences he has not mastered:| It may be objected to the requirements herein 
But when he is certain of his facts, his principles or made on the teacher’s knowledge, talents and influ- 
his theories—having derived them from sound ence, that they are too high. But this address is 
sources,—the application of his “little learning,”| not to teachers such as the majority have been and 
without pretension to more than he knows, may |as still many are; it is to the noble few who already 
lead himself and others to undreamed of acquire-| have prepared themselves, and to the large numbers 
ments in the future. | who are now preparing themselves, for the vast drafts 

Even his want of ability to meet a sudden demand which the near future will inevitably make upon the 
upon his fund of knowledge, may, if properly man-) profession. They have realized the importance and 
aged, be made to promote the cause of learning.— | the difficulties of their position. They, with man] 
It, after an ingenaous admission of want of informa-| hearts have entered the battle. They will not blenc 
tion on the subject, the teacher at once address him-| from a full statement of its dangers and its labors, 
velf to its stady, or if he apply to some better in-| for they look with honest confidence to its conclud- 
formed friend for aid in obtaining the desired infor-| ing triumph. 
mation, and then at as early a dayas possible, make| It is trae, the elements are disturbed and society 
it known, taking care also to make it plain, he willis in that transition state which ever marks its pas- 
find the effect not to be injurious, but beneficial.—|sage from a lower to a higher degree of advanee- 
His own standing as a person of veracity will be ele-| ment. But let the true teacher take heart and bope 
vated, while his character as a Teacher will not have even from this. The Great Teacher himself said he 
suffered; for no intelligent, reasonable persons will| did come to send “peace but a sword into the 
condemn him fur not knowing what he was not re-| world;” probably meaning thereby that the peaceful 
quired to teach. At the same time, the cause of | principles even of his kingdom could not establish 
learning will rather be benefitted than damaged ; for, themselves, without violent collision with the harsh- 
when it is found that he, cne of Learning’s humblest| er creeds and the sterner forms then in predominan- 
votaries, has the ultimate power, though he may/cy. So it has been with all the great moral reforms 
not possess the instant facility, of solving her mys-| that have elevated the race. Each has had to fight 
teries, the conclusion will at once be, that there is| its way into the affections of men. So it has been 
something certain in her oracles, and that reliance|even in science, whose great luminaries have had 
may safely be placed on her ultimate responses. | the dungeon for their reward, and whose first vota- 

The knowleuge of natural philosophy and of its! ries had to encounter the hand of power and the 
laws and forces, with a command of the geveral| sneers of ignorance. How or why should the prin- 
principles of chemistry, will greatly aid the teacher) ciple of Universal Education escape the common fate 
in his endeavors to elevate the condition of manual| of human benefaction? If it did, it would lack one 
labor and spread abroad the love of knowledge.— | of the true marks of its class. 
More and more are the crafts and trades becoming} The progress thus far, of that great benefaction, 
aware of their dependance for support on the imma-| has been marked by a disturbance of society, in pro- 
table principles of science ; and the teacher, by ex-| portion with the greatness of the b essing ultimately 
plaining and applying those principles,can aid both| to be bestowed. One class—so to speuk, in con- 
the workman and the cause of science. | formity with a phrase rendered necessary by the ex. 

Finally, there is a sfecies of manual employment. | isting degradation of manual labor—have already a 
which in this respeet deserves the teacher's especial “little learning” in the true sense of the poet, and 
favor. It not only engages the attention and occu- | it has to them “proved a dangerous thing.” Without 
pies part of the time of nearly every family in the elevating them to an equality with the other, or the 
State, but on aceount of its light and only occasion-| intellectual class, it has afforded sufficient light to 
al demands on his time, its healthful influences and| show, and render them unhappy in, their present 
its close connection with one of the most interesting| condition. Hence there is disturbance—hence there 
of the naiural sciences, it seems to be the most fit-| is unhappiness—hence there are envy and heart- 
ting a secondary employment of the teacher himself. | burnings. 
The allusion is to Horticulture. The love of this| But Teachers, have a true heart and a fast hope! 
beautiful art is generally found in all who have suf-| There is light ahead! There is firm ground beyond ! 
ficient love for children, to cause them to devote; As surely as every other great reform encountered 
their lives to their culture. A degree of expertness| difficulties and finally overcame them, so surely will 
in its processes and a knowledge of botany sufficient | yours, the grandest benefaction of them all, save 
to instruct others, are not difficult of acquisition.— | only one, have its full and its certain triumph. 
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